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HE 

many house- , 
holds where his face 
was never seen. As 
author, editor, and 
publisher his con- 
tributions to litera- 
ture, throughout a 
life which could 
scarcely have known 
an unprofitable 
hour, have been 
so numerous and 
varied, that there is 
no worthy taste he 


has not in some 
way gratified,- no 
laudable study he 
did not in some 
measure advance. 


Young readers have 
to thank him for 
stimulus given to a 
healthy, cheerful, 
vigorous literature, 
which swept away 
in its strong current 
the tedium of di- 
dactic parables and 
the sickliness of sen- 
timental stories; 
while geologists and 
antiquaries equally 
acknowledge _his 
many valuable con- 
tributions to their 
special pursuits. In 
his combination of 
functions Robert 
Chambers by no 
means stands alone, 
and the names 
among which his 
will rank do no dis- 


credit to the association. 
the last generation saw as publishers Edward Moxon and | towards literature. 


death of Robert Chambers 





carried grief to 
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present, Charles Knight and William Longman, happily 
still among us, have with their own pens enriched our 
stares of antiquarian, biographic, imaginative, and historic 
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literature. In our 
last number we 
briefly recorded the 
universal regret oc- 
casioned by the loss 
of Robert Cham- 
bers; his life and 
works deserve a 
fuller record than 
we could then place 
before our readers. 
Born at Peebles 
in 1802, (the second 
son of James 
Chambers, a _ re- 
spectable citizen), 
and educated at the 


Burgh Grammar 
School, Robert 
Chambers __ after- 


wards studied Latin 
withsuccess at Edin- 
burgh, when sudden 
reverses compelled 
the family to sell 
their modest patri- 


mony and remove 
thither—the sons 
being thrown’ so 


early on their own 
resources that 
Robert commenced 
life as a bookseller 
at the age of six- 
teen, with a stock 
in trade which he 
valued, inafter years, 
at about two pounds. 
Few heads so young 
could have safely 
borne such combined 
independence and 
responsibility ; but 


he has himself told us that his earliest aspirations were 
“ Books, not playthings,” he wrote 
in-the preface to his collected works, “ filled my hands 








in childhood ; at twelve I was deep, not only in poetry 
and fiction, but in histories and encyclopedias.” 
this predisposition, no wonder he gave heart and mind 
to his chosen calling, and rose in it steadily and rapidly ; 
in spite of early privations, and neglect from relatives 
and former friends whose position should have enabled 
them to aid him substantially, but whose coldness severely 
wounded his sensitive spirit and might have permanently 
embittered a less affectionate disposition. In his case 
painful experiences seem rather to have widened his 
sympathies ; for while he said (in a letter to another of 
those noble instances of self-help and culture of which 


With | 


Scotland has reason to be proud—Hugh Miller) that his | 


“bitter youth” impressed him with “the very small 
amount of brotherly assistance there is for the unfortu- 
nate in this world,” others say of him that “many young 
literary men owed much to his help, for he was ever 
ready with kindly counsel as well as with more solid 
assistance when needed.” 

We have not space to enumerate all the literary under- 
takings projected or accomplished by him, but must 
mention the “ Illustrations of the Author of Waverley,” 
identifying and describing the supposed originals of 
some of Scott’s characters; a work which doubtless 
interested the then anonymous “ Wizard of the North,” 
whose attention had first been drawn towards the very 
young author by his making, while yet in his teens, 
“a transcript of the songs of the ‘Lady of the Lake’ 
in a style of peculiar caligraphy ',” which he forwarded to 
the poet. Robert afterwards enjoyed Scott's acquaint- 
ance, and was noted in Sir Walter's diary as “a clever 
young fellow, but spoils himself by too much haste.” 
A fault most excusable—if fairly to be attributed to 
him—when we consider how early his authorship began, 


| result. 


under pressure from necessities which, as he touchingly | 
said, made him perhaps “too eager to attain worldly | 


prosperity.” When only twenty years of age he wrote 
the “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” printed by his elder 
brother William, as closely akin to him in avocations 
and accomplishments as in birth. We ought not to 
omit to state that William had previously printed a 
short-lived miscellany called the Kadeidoscope, edited by 
Robert, to which William contributed some poems never 
written at all, but /¢zerally “ composed” by the poet as 
he stood at case*. The “ Traditions” was a remarkable 
book, the writer’s age considered. Sir Walter Scott 
expressed his wonder “ where the boy got all the infor- 
mation.” Its value is even greater at the present day— 
as a record of the interesting associations connected with 
scenes and places, some altogether swept away, some 
rapidly changing their character—than when it was first 
published. We may,cite the palace of Archbishop 
Bethune (copied in our next column), which recently 
disappeared to make way for the city “improvements.” 
Robert Chambers wrote in 1822 — 


“ At the foot of Blackfriars Wynd, on the east side, is a large 
mansion of antique appearance, forming two sides of a quadrangle, 
with a forte cochére giving access to a court behind, and a pic- 


' Introduction to “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
2 The Scotsman, March 18, 1871. 
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turesque  over- 
hanging turret at 
the exterior angle. 
This house was 
built by James 
Bethune, Arch- 
bishop of Glas- 
gow (1508—1 524), 
chancellor of the 
kingdom, and one 
of the lords regent 
under the Duke 
of Albany during 
the minority of 
James V. .. 
Common __ report 
represents it as 
the house of Car 
dinal Bethune, 
who was the ne- 
phew of the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow 
. . . It appears to 
have been occu- 
pied by James II., 
in 1528, while he 
was deliberating 
on the propriety 
of calling a par- 
liament. . . . The Bethune palace is now, like its confrires, aban- 
doned to the humblest class of tenants.” 





CARDINAL BETHUNE’S HOUSE, 


(From the “ 7 raaitions of Edinburgh.”) 


This Archbishop Bethune seems to have been a belli- 
gerent priest, for in another section of his volume Mr. 
Chambers tells us that, in 1520, an assembly of Scotch 
nobles was called at the Bethune Palace to secure the 
government for the Earl of Arran. The right reverend 
prelate went so far in his preparations for strife as to put 
on armour under his rochet, with a rather ludicrous 
To the remonstrances of the Bishop of Dunkeld 
on such unseemly interference in mundane affairs, 
Bethune replied, ““ Upon my conscience, my lord, I know 
nothing of the matter,” at the same time striking his 
breast, which made the hidden armour rattle. “ Your 
conscience clatters,” was the apt reply—a good pun, inas- 
much as “0 datter is Scotticé for telling tales. The 
“ Introductory Notice ” is by no means the least interest- 
ing part of the edition before us (W. & R. Chambers, 
1869). Init Robert Chambers says he is revising a book 
written forty-five years since, and he proceeds to give a 
vivid account of its origin and progress, and of the 
friends who helped and encouraged him in its pro- 
duction; amongst them the eccentric Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe—whose visiting card bore simply the 
musical signs expressing his name— Dr. Chalmers, Lock- 
hart, and Henry Mackenzie. Several books of similar 


| character quickly followed from Robert Chambers’ inde- 


fatigable pen; and in 1827 he contributed to Constable's 
Miscellany the five volumes containing his “ Histories of 
the Scottish Rebellions.” In 1832 Mr. Chambers became 
possessed of the valuable collection of papers made by 
Sir Henry Steuart, of Allanton, amongst which were the 
memoirs, notes, and other memorabilia respecting the 


| insurrection of 1745, gathered together during the twenty 


g 
ensuing years by the Rev. Robert Forbes, afterwards 
Bishop of Orkney. From Sir Henry's manuscripts Mr. 
Chambers published a selection in 1834; entitled “ Jacobite 
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Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745-6;” he also used 
some of the material thus provided in a fifth edition of 
the portion of his “ Histories” relating to the rebellion 
of 1745, which, with other copious additions and cor- 
rections, was issued in 1840; and a seventh, in one 
volume, illustrated (dedicated to Sir Peter Murray 
Threipland), in 1869. In the preface to the latter the 
author enters a protest against its being called a “ Jacobite 
history.” He says— 


“ Of the whole attempt of 1745 I disapprove, as most men do. I 
think its authors were under a grave mistake in preferring a sup- 
posed right of one to the interest of the entire body of the people ; 
and undoubtedly it was a crime to disturb with war and, to some 
extent, with rapine a nation enjoying internal peace under a settled 
government. But, on the other hand, those who followed Charles 
Edward in his hazardous enterprise acted according to their lights 
with heroic self-devotion. They were not fairly liable to the vulgar 
ridicule and vituperations thrown upon them by those whose duty it 
was to resist and punish them.” j 





PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


Certainly Mr. Chambers contrives to elicit more 


sympathy than censure for his unfortunate hero, whose 
personal appearance he thus describes :— 


“ He was in the prime of youth, tall and handsome, of a fair 
complexion. He wore a light-coloured peruke, the ringlets of which 
descended his back in graceful masses, and over the front of which 
his own pale hair was neatly combed. . His visage was a perfect 
oval, and his brow had all the intellectual but melancholy loftiness 
so remarkable in the portraits of his ancestors.” 


Such laudation is scarcely borne out by Strange’s con- 
temporary engraving, which we copy. ‘This again differs 
remarkably from the wood engraving representing Prince 
Charles Edward in later life, given in the “ Book of 
Days” (vol. i., p. 199), and suggesting to Mr. Chambers a 
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marked resemblance between the last representatives of 
the House of Stuart and the present reigning family—not 
at all apparent in Strange’s portrait. The brothers 
Chambers wrote in conjunction a “Gazetteer of Scot- 
land,” on which they bestowed infinite pains. In 1832 
they entered into partnership, and produced the first 
number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Fournal—six weeks 
before Knight's Penny Magasine appeared—in which 
both brothers wrote, and which had from the first a 
well-merited and enormous success. When Leigh Hunt 
established his London FYournal in 1834 he announced 
that he intended to follow, to a certain extent, the plan 
of Chambers Edinburgh Fournal, “with a more southern 
element” added. The young journalists were naturally 
proud of this compliment from one so experienced and 
accomplished, and an interchange of editorial courtesies 
followed, in the course of which Robert Chambers 
claimed for his brother William the distinction—which 
had been awarded to Leigh Hunt—of having been the 
first to introduce cheap periodical literature of a superior 
class. While upholding his own title to priority by the 
indubitable evidence of the dates of his /udicator, Tatler, 
&c., Leigh Hunt gracefully admits that his young confréres 
knew better how to achieve the end desired by interest- 
ing a wider and less educated public. The whole corre- 
spondence is in a stately and laudatory strain, which 
makes it difficult to realize that one of the writers was 
quite a young man. Asa geologist and antiquary Robert 
Chambers turned to good account a somewhat extensive 
course of continental travel. In 1845 he visited Switzer- 
land ; in, 1849, Sweden and Norway; in 1855, Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands; and a few years later Canada 
and the United States, leaving useful records of nearly 
all his wanderings. His brain and pen, indeed, were 
never idle. History, biography, essays, editorial labours, 
occupied him incessantly. His “ Life and Works of 
Burns” is deservedly popular; and the favour with 
which his delightful “ Miscellany” was received may be 
estimated from the fact that Charles Knight gives its 
average circulation as 100,000, special numbers attaining 
thrice that amount. In 1863 the University of St. 
Andrew's conferred on Robert Chambers the degree of 
LL.D. While Master of the Merchant Company he 
delivered an address on “Edinburgh Merchants and 
Merchandise in the Olden Time,” since published in his 
“Edinburgh Papers*.” In 1864 appeared Robert 
Chambers’ most exhaustive “ Book of Days,” the title- 
page of which will show the scope and multiplicity of its 
contents. It promised to be “A miscellany of popular 
antiquities in connexion with the calendar, including 
anecdote, biography, and history, curiosities of literature, 
and oddities of human life or character ;” and the pro- 
gram was carried out with a perseverance, energy, and 
conscientious toil which cost its too diligent editor health 
and ultimately life itself. He spent some years in 
England, in order to avail himself of the inexhaustible 
treasures of the British Museum, for the benefit of this 
work, and on his return to Scotland was heard to say 


that he had received “ his death blow.” 


3 Daily Review (Edinburgh). 














Continuous mental exertion was no longer possible 
to him. The long-beloved task of composition tempted 
him once more, when he was induced to write a “ Life | 
of Smollett” (published in 1867), mainly from new 
material supplied by Smollett’s descendants. But the 
work is said to bear painful marks of the undue strain 
from which Dr. Chambers’ mind had suffered, and he 
was, in fact, thenceforth compelled to abandon literary 
labour. It is not surprising that, after the completion of 
nearly a hundred volumes, compelling almost incessant | 
mental effort for ——— —$$_____—_ 
more than five and il ui 
forty years, the 
over-worked brain 
at last demanded 
repose. We have 





only space for 
brief reference 
to the varied 





material for lite- 
rary history to 
be found in the 
“Book of Days.” 
The first illustra- 
tion we havetaken 
from it represents 
the eccentric 
orgies of the 
“ Calves’ Head 
Club,” of which 
curious _particu- 
lars are gleamed 
from contempo- 
rary papers and 
magazines. On 
January 30, 1735, 
we are told, some | 
“young noblemen | 
and gentlemen” | 

who met at a/| °* 
tavern in Suffolk 
Street (Charing 
Cross) called 
themselves _ the 
“Calves’ Head 
Club,” and dressed 
up a calves’ head, 
which they threw 
with shouts and 


: | 
cheers intoa bon- 




















fire in front of the house, waving out of window hand- | 


kerchiefs dipped in red wine. The mob had strong 
beer given them, and for a time joined enthusias- 
tically in the proceedings, but, getting rather too excited, 
broke the windows and forced their way into the house, 
which Horace Walpole says they partially destroyed. 


There are several indications in the press of the period | 


that the same atrocious buffoonery had been carried on in 
previous years, the print we copy being dated 1734, and 
the proceedings represented evidently identical. A tract 


called the “Secret History of the Calves’ Head Club,” 
which went through nine editions, from 1703 to 1713, 





THE CALVES’ HEAD CLUB. 
(From R. Chambers’s “ Book of Days.”) 
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| asserts that this delectable society merely revived the 
extravagancies of a republican club founded during the 
Commonwealth, in derision of the execution of Charles I. 
But the evidence adduced is alt hearsay and unreliable. 
The writer’s statement that Milton was one of the 
founders is sufficient to show on what wild traditions he 


builds his story. An axe, he says, was hung up in the 
club-room, and reverenced as a principal symbol. “ Their 
bill of fare was a large dish of calves’ heads dressed 
several ways ; a large pike with a small one in his mouth, 
-as an emblem of 
tyranny ; a boar’s 
head, with an 
apple initsmouth, 
to represent the 
king,” &c. Many 
further details are 
given, but there 
are pleasanter as- 
pects of old Lon- 
don to be ex- 
tracted from this 
vast literary 
quarry. Itis dif- 
ficult at this day 
to imagine a fa- 
shionable com- 
| pany drinking 
BAcce medicinal waters 
rites = from “ the springs 
j in Gray’s Inn 
Road.” Yet, in 
B the article on St. 
Kame | Chad’s Day (Mar. 
2) we are told that 
he was the patron 
saint of healing 
waters; and St. 
Chad's Hill, near 
King’s Cross, was, 
about a century 
ago, a favourite 
metropolitan spa, 
with _well-house 
and garden. Lon- 
don is to this day 
largely indebted 
to the good saint, 
since the New 
-—— River takes its 

rise from Chad’s Well Springs, in the meadows between 
Hertford and Ware. The profuse woodcuts which 
enliven the “ Book of Days” bring vividly before us the 
changes wrought by time in our metropolis. Among the 
notes on Easter (to which another article in our present 
number is indebted) is a curious view of the “ preaching 
cross,” in the north-east corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
taken from a picture painted on panelin 1616. A gallery 
placed against the choir contains, in several compart- 
ments, the King, Queen, and Prince of Wales, the Lord 
Mayor, and other dignitaries, while a large audience of 
attentive citizens sits on benches in front of the cross. 
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Leaving St Paul’s, we pass the melancholy group in the 
yard of the Old Fleet Prison (abolished on the 2nd 
April, 1844, after a dreary existence of more than two 
centuries), where haggard faces peer through the iron 
bars, and charitable visitors put cash in the begging-box 
On gaining the | bered. 


for the support of the poor debtors. 


Strand, a company no less incongruous with our modern 
experiences, though of a far different character, confronts 


us, holding high | pea 
revel round | i = 
“that stately | | ¢ 


134 feet high, / 
adorned with / 
three gilt |{ 
crowns, and 
“other enrich- 
ments.” It was 
the _ stateliest 
standard ever 
seenin London, 
where it re- 
mained till 
about 1717, 
being then pur- 
chased by Sir 
Isaac Newton, 
and employed 
by him as a 
support to the 
great telescope, 
erected by the 
Royal Society 
at Wanstead, in 
Essex. From 
the Strand the 
transition is 
easy to the fine 
view of the 
Thames, temp. 
1684, affording 
a curious con- 
trast to our new 
Embankment. 
The York 
Buildings Wa- 


ter-work Tower =— 


and Bucking- | 
ham Gate— - 


looking much more dignified than in its present state as | 
a high and dry anachronism—are prominent features. | 
Samuel Pepys lived in the last house on the west side 
of Buckingham Street, attracted doubtless by the vicinity 
of the river, of journeying by which he was very fond. | 

In closing this outline of the public services of Robert 
Chambers, we must cite the testimony of the coadjutor 
“ Household 
Robert 


of his brother William in editing the 
Shakspere,” to his private excellence. 


Carruthers—the well-known editor and biographer of} 


Pope—writes— 
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namesake, Robert. 








4 Jnverness Courier. 
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“ His worldly prosperity kept pace with his acquirements and his 
labours ; he was enabled to practise a liberal hospitality and gene- 
rous citizenship ; strangers of any mark in literature or science were 
cordially welcomed, and a forenoon antiquarian ramble with Robert 
Chambers in the Old Town of Edinburgh, or a social evening with 
him in Doune Terrace, were luxuries highly prized and long remem- 
Thus we had an instance of a life meritorious, harmonious 
in all its parts, happy, and benefiting society equally by its direct 


Our portrait 
is taken from 
a photograph 
by Mr. J. G. 
Tunny, of 93, 
Princes’ Street, 
Edinburgh, 
(the sometime 
residence of 
Charles Kilpa- 
trick Sharpe), 
for which Dr. 
Chambers | sat 
in 1869; it is 
considered by 
all his friends 
an excellent 
likeness. It de- 
rives additional 
interest from 
the fact that 
when Dr.Cham- 
bers went to 
have it taken 
the artist’s 
studio seemed 
familiar to him, 
and he _ulti- 
mately identi- 
fied it as the 
room in which 
he had com- 
piled his “ Tra- 
ditions of Edin- 
burgh” more 
than forty-six 
years before. 
He _ returned 


| home_ much af- 


fected by the 
thronging me- 
mories the in- 


Robert Chambers was surrounded by love and sym- 
pathy in every domestic relation. He was twice married, 
| and leaves numerous descendants. The publishing house 
of Chambers is now represented by his life-long friend and 
fellow-labourer, his brother William, and by his son and 
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‘ UEEN of days, the festival of festivals ; excelling 

all others as far as the sun outshines the stars.” 
So’ wrote, in the fourth century, Gregory Nazianzen 
concerning the festival of Easter. Easter is not alone 
the greatest, but the most ancient of the festivals of 
the Church. In the oldest writings extant we find it 
styled, Feast of the Resurrection (wacya avactdacimor). 
Originally it was commemorative of both the death and 
resurrection of our Lord. Of its importance a due esti- 
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his Lord with a kiss. The sacramental elements were 
not consecrated, the altars were divested of their orna- 
ments, and the Gospel of John was read, because he 
was a faithful and true witness of our Lord’s Passion.” 
(See Coleman’s “ Antiquities of the Christian Church.”) 


| Unlike the Christmas festival, Easter was ‘a moveable 
feast :—“ However the ancients might differ respecting 


| held uniformly on some given day. 


mate may be formed from the statement that the com- | 


mencement of the ecclesiastical year dated therefrom. 

In the Primitive Church not only was an annual fes- 
tival set apart for its commemoration, but the Lord’s 
Day was made a weekly memorial of the same event. 
Like that of Christmas, it was preceded by a season of 
fasting. At first this fast continued forty hours only— 
the period during which our Saviour lay in the grave— 
and in the beginning it was a voluntary fast. Later it 


became a prescribed duty as forms and ceremonies mul- | 


tiplied in the Church. In the fifth and sixth centuries 
the fast extended over six and thirty days. 
additional days, now completing the season of Lent, 
were added either by Gregory the Great in the sixth, 
or Gregory II. in the eighth century. It is not certain 
by which. The last day of the week, called Passion Week, 
was observed with rigid fasting. It was called the Great 
Sabbath. On this day religious worship was celebrated 
at night, the vigils being prolonged to cock-crow, the 
hour at which the Saviour is believed to have arisen. 
At that hour the vigilants were accustomed to rise, 
shouting, as they did so, in unanimous acclamation, 
“The Lord is risen! the Lord is risen! the Lord is 
risen indeed !” 

Maunday-Thursday (derived, according to Spelman, 
from Mande, a hand-basket, whence in olden times the 
sovereign was wont to dispense alms to a certain number 
of poor ; or, according to others, from dies mandati, with 
reference to Christ’s mandate that we should love one 
another), was likewise regarded as peculiarly sacred. It 


was observed as a veritable feast of love. Charities were | 


dispensed, pardon extended to the penitent, and the 
ceremony of washing the feet of a certain number of 
pilgrims was performed by catechumens and candidates 
for baptism. With reference to our own royal charities 
on this day, we are told, “It was the custom of our 
kings, or their almoners, to give alms, food, and clothing 
to as many poor men as they were years old. It was 
begun by Edward III. when he was fifty years of age, 
that is to say, in 1363, and is still continued by our 
sovereign.” 

Good Friday, again, was observed with the utmost 
solemnity, and as a strict fast. “The customary 
acclamations and doxologies were omitted, and nothing 
but the most plaintive strains of music, such as «vpie 
€hénoov, &c., was allowed. No bell was rung on this 
occasion. None bowed the knee in prayer, because 
thus the Jews reviled Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 29). Neither 


did any present the kiss of charity ; for Judas betrayed 


The four | 


‘the time of celebrating Christmas,” says the above 
quoted authority, “whether in December, April, May, 
August, or September, all agreed that it should be 
But this festival 
(Easter) was restricted to no prescribed day, a circum- 
stance which gave rise to great contentions, by which 
the Church was sorely agitated and divided for several 
centuries.” Historians report that whilst Oswy, bred 
in the customs of the Eastern Church, was celebrating 
the festival of the Resurrection, his queen Ernfleda, in- 
structed in those of the Western, was engaged in the 
penitential solemnities of Passion Weck! This con- 
troversy arose from the different modes of computation 
adopted by the two Churches; the Western having 
adopted Dionysius’s cycle of nineteen years, the Eastern 
that of Sulpicius Severus, which comprised eighty-four. 
This much-vexed dispute was not settled until late in 
the seventh century, when in the Whitby Council (A.D, 
664) it was decided in favour of the Roman method. 
A second and equally vexatious contention between the 


| two Churches had likewise arisen as early as the second 





century, also on the subject of the time of observance 
of the Paschal festival: the Eastern persisted in cele- 
brating it on the same day with the Jews, while the 
Western celebrated it uniformly on a Sunday, as the day 
of the Resurrection. This second controversy was de- 
cided in the Council of Nice (A.D. 325), whereat it was 
agreed that Easter should be celebrated on the Lord’s 
Day, and not on whatever day of the week might chance 
to coincide with the fourteenth of the vernal equinox ; 
namely, fourteenth day of Nisan, a Hebrew month 
partly answering to our March (“sometimes, according 
to the course of the moon, it takes from February or 
April”). We may as well mention here that Easter 
Day “is the Sunday following that fourteenth day of 
the calendar moon which happens upon or next after 
the 21st of March; so that, if the said fourteenth day 
be a Sunday, Easter Day is not that Sunday, but the 
next.” 

The English words Faster and the German Oséern 
(which replace in these languages the Latin /ascha, the 
French Pégues, and the Italian Pasgua), are derived from 
the name of the goddess Ostera (Anglo-Saxon, Zosére), 
whose festival, coincident with that of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection, was celebrated with great solemnities by the 
ancientSaxons. The words Zasterand Ostern are assumed 
by some to be derived from Osten—rising ; we, per- 
mitting ourselves a somewhat broader range of con- 


| jecture, assume the Saxon goddesses Lostre and Aurora 


(Zos in Greek) to have been identical. In either or 
both cases the retention of the words Laster and 
Ostern by ourselves and our German cousins respec- 
tively is both appropriate and emblematical. If prepara- 
tion for Easter amongst our forefathers was a season of 
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rigid fasting and profound religious solemnity, the fes- 
tival itself was one no less of joy, mirth, and good cheer. 
Many of the ceremonies and usages, however, customary 
at the latter can but appear to us at the present date as, 
to say the least, irreverent—that one, for instance of 
“lifting,” which was symbolical of the “arising of our 
Lord.” On Monday in Easter week the rougher sex 
were permitted to “lift” (three separate times) any 
member or members of the weaker on whom their inclina- 
tion prompted them to exercise such (customary) right. 
On Tuesday it was the turn of the weaker sex to exercise 
such right towards the other. No class, it appears, 
was exempt from the liability of being called upon to 
submit to this right. An entry in the Tower records 
apprises us that the exercise of this right on the person of 
the mighty Edward I. by his queen's dames of honour— 
“early in the morning, ere he had left his bed ”—cost 
that sovereign (in the gifts customary on these occasions) 
to the said maids of honour, a sum amounting to no less 
than 400/. of our present money. Scarcely less reverent 
appears to us to have been “the game of ball” played in 
church during the antiphone by both clergy and assist- 
ants, and which diversion was succeeded by a repast, at 
which a gammon of bacon appeared and was eaten, “ 77 
abhorrence of the Fews.” With regard to the charge of 
child-crucifixion constantly preferred, and on one or two 
occasions unhappily proved against this unfortunate, 
persecuted people in the middle ages, there is as little 
room to doubt their guilt of the revolting accusation 
brought against them, as that the offence was expiated 
by the execution of equally revolting sentences upon 
them. Eighteen of those concerned in the Lincoln out- 
rage expiated at the hands of the law, in “attendant 
horror of circumstance,” detail of which we spare the 
reader, that hideous offence. But it was not alone thus 
avenged. Seven years later, upon a mere breath of sus- 
picion of an intention to repeat the Lincoln crime, five 
hundred peaceful Jew residents of London were assas- 
sinated by the furious populace, who had never deemed 
the Lincoln and Norwich offences fully expiated by the 
law's sentences and executions on those occasions. This 
was the veritable cause of the massacre in question. The 
alleged excuse, however, was an attempt on the part 
of one of the Jew money-lenders to extort payment 
from a Christian of a sum for interest on a loan of 
twenty shillings, exceeding two shillings fer week on the 
same, 

History records more than one Black (Easter) Monday 
on her rolls: in such chronicle we find so marked the 
dates of “ The Sicilian Vespers” and Edward the Third’s 
“misadventure” near Chartres, in 1351, when “one of 
those terrible thunder and hail storms which at distant 
cycles pass over the country of France, literally attacked 
the invading army, and wreaked its utmost fury on the 
proud chivalry of England.” One thousand of Edward's 
bravest cavaliers, amongst whom were the heirs of 
Warwick and Morley, and six thousand of his horses 
Were struck dead before him. 

In olden times, London, a writer tells us, was wont to 
assume on the occasion of festivals, the appearance 
of one continuous wood or garden. With regard to 





| civilization for a wood or a beam. 
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Zaster, however, we humbly submit that this could 
only have been when spring was both mild and “ for- 
ward ”— 

“Young men round about with 
Maids do dance in every street.” 
“Tables set were plentifully spread, 
And at each door neighbour with neighbour fed ; 
Where modest mirth, attendant at the feast, 
With plenty, gave content to every guest ; 
Where true good-will crown’d cups with fruitful vine, 
And neighbours in true love did fast combine.” —NICCOLs. 


Good cheer, modest mirth, and the freshest and new- 
est of “gear” marked the day, with and by all classes. 
The Princess Mary of England, afterwards Queen, 
daughter of Henry VIIL, received special commendation 
for arraying herself in her best “to do honour to Easter, 
to show her gladness at receiving the sacrament, and in 
conformity with general and old English usages.” On 
such, and othr occasions too, she could and did, either 
“daunce lustily,” or “tread stately”—with her formid- 
able sire for partner—in the favon (the minuct of that 
time). 

Our limits here forbid our offering the reader an 
enumeration and account of the origin of all the many 
observances and customs peculiar to Easter. We may, 
however, say, that some amongst them have symbolical 
reference to the festival itself; the rest, generally, 
memoralize gifts or deeds of charity, enacted in honour 
of that festival. The hot cross bun, for instance, of our 
day, is but the cake (whence has been exorcised the 
Pagan element by the mark of the Cross) eaten by our 
forefathers in honour of the goddess Eostre ; whilst the 
Biddenden-cake, on which are represented two female 
figures, menioralize a bequest made by two sisters, who, 
in A.D. 1100, gave to the parish of Biddenden, in Kent, 
“a sum wherewith to provide bread and cheese for the 
poor of the said parish, on Easter, for ever.” 


> —_—_ 


NATIONALITIES. 





| 
| F Ngee making the journey from Carlisle to Glas- 


gow, the first thing we see in the latter city is 
proof that we change nations in crossing the border. 
The railway-station is a shed, and that shed is full of 
birds! Glasgow is a great city, but the chief railway- 
station there is of wood: and to this day among the 
beams and rafters of that station the sparrows have built 
their nests, and fly about amid smoke-wreaths and 
steam-jets, amid bustle, bawling, and engine-shrieks ; 


| there they are chirping to one another, contemptuous 


of mankind, and apparently taking the entrepét of 
In England a com- 
mittee would have been formed long ago to clear out 
those birds, and replace that shed by a neat, iron- 
spandrilled, glass-roofed structure, inhospitable to birds, 
In Carlisle an iron gauge protects the cathedral-porch 
from all sparrows who would find them a nest in the 
deeply cut, intricate sculpture; nor is it possible for a 
bird to lodge in that temple. Further proofs of a radical 
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change are not wanting. The Danish faces of Cumber- 
land, comely, but cold, are replaced by truly Celtic 
physiognomies. Here are the dark, rough-faced Celts, 
with their gleaming eyes, their irregular hair, and their 
thick necks. These form the prevalent type in the 
streets of Glasgow, but sometimes may be scen, though 
rarely, a specimen of the red Celt. Where could men 
better meditate upon those characteristics of race which 
appear to be ineffaceable, which have been the cause 
of history, and which promise to influence the future 
even more directly and powerfully than they have in- 
fluenced the past? Above Glasgow the more northern 
Roman wall, the wall of Antoninus, came to an end: 
the wave of the Roman invasion twice or thrice reached 
thus far, but was soon spent, and drew back. The wall of 
Hadrian, which runs into the sea by Carlisle, not that of 
Antoninus, marks the true limit of the Roman dominion. 
Here too is Dumbarton, the Wood of the Britons, and 
Dumbarton Castle, perhaps the Balclutha of Ossian, the 
seat of the wild independence maintained to the tenth 
century against both Scot and Saxon by the remnant 
known as the Strathclyde Britons, the Attacotti or 
Eithacotti, the dwellers along the extremity of the wood. 
It is the most ancient strength in the island. The 
Roman wave in reality rose only to the wall of 
Hadrian ; yet Valentia, the space between that and the 
more northern wall, remained in name a Roman province 
so long as the Romans were in the island. As regards 
the English (or Saxon) invasion, exactly the reverse is 
true. No English (or Saxon) king ever formed a king- 
dom in this district, no English race ever gave name to 
such a kingdom ; Eogfrith, of Northumbria, was driven 
back beyond the Tyne when he attempted it ; and the 
line of that river, which is the same as the line of 
Hadrian’s wall, became at last the permanent division 
between England and Scotland. But many English 
settled beyond the Tyne before the Conquest, and many 
more were driven beyond it by the Normans. The 
country was in fact colonized, but not conquered by the 
English. 

Many races thus have been mixed together in the 
tract between the Tyne and the Clyde, but the Celt has 
prevailed there. The population is as distinctly Celtic 
as the population of Cumberland, where the English 
were so largely reinforced by the Danes, is Teutonic. 
Here have been the civilized Briton, the wild Briton or 
Pict, and the Scot or Irishman : and these Celtic nations 
have had among them the Roman, the Englishman, and 
the Norman. 

The Celt has more poetry than art. Wild mournful- 
ness is his mental characteristic. Intense love of nature 
in her simpler and bolder aspects, power of comparison, 
not of thought, gleaming momentary insight, have won 
from him the most wonderful snatches of poetry in the 
world. But the great models of poetic art belong to 
other races. Of the other arts he is of himself incapable. 
An unhappy race, the prey of other races, always fight- 
ing in vain, the Celts have shown themselves at once 
light-hearted and mournful. They have preferred misery 
to slavery, defending themselves in watery fens, half- 
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axe. Their harps sound mournful; their bagpipes 
scream a wild and desperate defiance of death more than 


victory. The oak is their national tree, as well as that 
of the English: their song-makers celebrated not the 
“heart of oak” for its sturdy strength and use, but the 
rugged majesty of th¢ tree, when it waved its “hundred 
arms” over the swift streams of their rocky rivers, 
Yet this poetical recklessness has another side. How 


| different the Irishman from the Scotchman—the Scot of 


Ireland from the Scot of Scotland ! 

Scotland has never been subdued. Strengthened by 
a large English admixture, the Celt has there held his 
ground ; and in independence has shown himself not 
cold but hard, not politic but cunning. Coldness is the 
fault of the English; the Scot is vainglorious, for ever 
boasting of Banockburn. From his English neighbour 
he has received the two great gifts of language and 
religion. From at least the middle of the thirteenth 


| century the literary dialect of Scotland has been English ; 


| 


naked, with their brittle lances against the Teutonic | 


and no doubt from a much earlier period English dis- 
placed the native dialects wherever English settlers 
planted themselves. The literature produced by the 
Celtic nature expressing itself through the English lan- 
guage has a strange charm. As Gibbon says, according 
to every hypothesis Macpherson clothed Gaelic ideas in 
an English dress: and the poems of Ossian, with their 
fatalism and ghostly melancholy, were the only poems 
that could gain the ear of Napoleon. Scott invented 
historical romance—the art of recalling the past, not by 
history, but by fiction; not by truth, but imagination ; 
yet not in verse, but in prose. This truly Celtic in- 
vention has found its best imitators in France, the great 
continental seat of the Celtic race. 

The other great gift of England has been religion. 
It is near enough the truth to say this; for though 
Christianity first came into Scotland from Ireland, yet 
in the twelfth century the old Celtic Church was uni- 
versally re-modelled on the Catholic type furnished by 
England. But we do not so much allude to this as to 
what Dr. Marsh truly calls the sacred diction or dialect 
of England, which Scotland has received. Almost ever 
since they arrived in the island, the English have been 
in possession of the unique gift of a sacred diction, which 
has as it were stereotyped their religion. This diction is 
that of the English Bible. The predecessors of Wiclyti 
(for it is reasonable to hold, with Sir Thomas More, that he 
had predecessors) founded this diction ; Wiclyff greatly 
enlarged it; Tyndale again improved on Wiclyff; and 
the Authorized Version of 1611 stamped it with its final 
form. The effect of this sacred diction upon the English 
is incalculably greater than even the effect of Luther’s 
Bible in Germany. The whole nation attaches a different 
meaning to the same word when it is used in common 
speech, and when it is transferred to the sacred diction. 
Faith, hope, charity, righteousness, wickedness, as theo- 
logical terms, are understood to mean something wholly 
different from their ordinary meaning. Criticism 1s 
silenced by this: recent attempts to restore these words 
to the domain of common speech have to the general 
ear the sound of profanity and innovation. But Scotland 
is in absolute bondage to the sacred diction. The Celtic 
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nature seems to be elementary; and a nation is here 
sen under the thraldom of the letter to a degree that 
makes even England smile. There is in the religious 
controversies of Scotland a narrowness that can hardly 
be matched by the utmost fanaticism of the sister nation. 

To the Englishman the Scot once opposed his valour ; 
now he opposes his caution. As far as he could be, he 
has been Anglicized ; but he cannot escape his nature. 
Compared with the breadth of the English character, he 
isnarrow and one-sided. As a politician he is not great, 
but keen. He has not a Tory intellect, but a Whig one. 
He is found in offices or “berths” more than in inde- 
pendent business ; but once put him in an office, and he 
isa poor Scotsman if he does not get to the top of the 
tree. Yet there remains in him the trace of a wild, 
Celtic, rugged generosity, very different from the English 
fnical instinct to make everything neat, and smooth, and 
uniform. The birds of the air make their dwelling in the 
rafters of the railway-station of his greatest commercial 
city. 


oo ae ———-— 


ADAMANTIA. 


HIS is the name popularly given to the South 
African diamond-fields, to which the thoughts of 

so many are turning at the present time. But to whom 
does this territory belong? This may sound a vecy 
absurd question respecting a territory of such extent 
and now of such importance, but it is not so easy 
to answer as one would suppose. The state or province 
of the Orange river, between the Orange or Vaal rivers, 
was, in 1853, formally abandoned by us, the Boer families 
constituting themselves into a republic. Some of these 
Boers migrated farther across the Vaal, and founded the 
Transvaal Republic, over which Britain had never held 
sway. The diamond region commences at the junction 
of the Vaal with the Orange, and extends a considerable 
distance up both rivers. According to some accounts, 
there seems no limit to the extent of Adamantia. The 
families formerly received their supplies through Natal, 
a distance of at least 450 miles over the Drakensberg 
range. It would appear from some reports that what 
with the claims of the Free State, the Transvaal 
Republic, the desire of the diggers to have an inde- 








pendent republic, and the claims of a missionary, the | 


inhabitants of Adamantia have a lively time of it. A 
correspondent of the 7zmes of Natal, writing from Vaal 
River, says, “We have had a great revolution here, 
having overturned the authority of the missionary, and 
tlected a committee of our own. The missionary found 
that his twenty-five per cent. was coming very slowly in, 
and day by day dwindled to nothing. His committee 
therefore sent a notice round, calling on the diggers to 
pay thirty shillings a cradle per month. Upon this the 


diggers called a meeting, and voted the missionary and | 
tis committee a set of humbugs, with whom we would | 


lave no more truck. 
tying to get behind a waggon to hear the proceedings, 
but upon being noticed by those present he ran away. 


The missionary seemed to be | 
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They do not do things so quietly in the Free Republic 
on the other side. The President appointed a magistrate, 
Mr. Owen, who was one of their old committee men, 
who was to receive 600/. per annum, I believe. He called 
a meeting, and commenced by informing them that he 
was going to hoist the Transvaal flag, and that he had 
forty armed men to support him, upon which he was 
immediately seized, carried down to the river, and pitched 
into a boat, which conveyed him to the Free State. His 
forty armed Boers took to their heels, and were never 
seen again.” A correspondent of Zhe Fricnd writes from 
Klipdrift : “The new executive council is in ; Dr. Robert- 
son, of Fauresmith, is chairman. They are raising by 
conscription an armed force of 200 men to proceed to 
Hebron to quell the rebellion there, haul down the 
Transvaal flag, and apprehend the recreant members of 
the Diggers’ Mutual Protection Society. Our line of 
neutrality extends to Bosjesdrift, on the Vaal river, 
north, and to Springbokfontein, on the Harts, whence 
the land tapers to the junction of the rivers named. This 
bit of ground is to be the republic—this barren spot with 
no other attraction than diamonds.” Ina letter from a 
young man dating from Hebron, in the Natal Mercury, 
we have,—* The Free State has given up all claim to the 
ground on this side of the river. The Transvaal claims 
it, and I think it belongs to them, but we are not quite 
certain. There has been a meeting this week, and it has 
been put to the vote whether to give it up to the Trans- 
vaal or start an independent republic. I think there is 
no doubt it will be a separate republic. There are 
reports that Jantje, Cassibone, and Mahuru, three Caffre 
chiefs, threaten to come down upon us at Hebron, and 
nearly all the Caffre servants have gone.” 

A very interesting letter from Mr. Robert Moffat, the 
venerable African missionary, in the Zzmes, March 6, 
1871, throws more light on the question of the rightful 
ownership of the diamond fields than anything we have 
seen. He has resided in the country for more than half 
a century, traversed every part of the Batlapi territory, 
and been familiar with the boundaries of their lands, and 
the right which each part of the tribe has to what it 
possesses or ought to possess, and he has preached before 
the chief Mothibe and people on the diamond fields. 
His statements, therefore, have a special value. Mr. 
Moffat says the principal portion of the fields lies in 
land belonging to the original inhabitants. The chief 
Yanki is head of a minor tribe, comprising some thou- 
sands of well-behaved Bechuanas. He has treated 
English and Dutch settlers with great kindness. He and 
his son are members of a Christian Church, and have 
studied the Scriptures carefully. 

The birthplace of the Batlapi tribe is the northern bank 
of the Vaal, higher up than the fields. The tribe was 
subjugated by the Barolong tribe, but after a time they 
determined to throw off the yoke by escaping to another 
part of the country. This they did, and descending the 
river Kolong, they eventually settled at Nokaning, east 
of the Long Mountains. Here they lived peaceably for 
many years, until they were harassed by the Kaffirs. 
The Batlapis appear to have been a very brave tribe, 
though not numerous. Under their chief Mohehabangue 
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they revenged themselves on their old enemies the 
Barolongs. His son Mothibe was, in consequence of a 
war with another tribe, obliged to retire to the Kuruman 
river. Here the tribe was repeatedly attacked by 
Corannas and Griquas, and returned to their old domains 
on the Vaal and Kolong. The majority of them settled 
at Likhatlong. This place and the adjacent country 
along the Vaal Mothibe gave to his son Yanki, and they 
have lived there for forty years. Mr. Moffat says the 
diamond fields, and down to the confluence of the Vaal 
with the Kolong, were considered as the people’s summer 
residences, to which many resorted during the height of 
the hot season. The town was formerly nearer the fields, 
but was removed for the sake of some springs. Much 
has been said about Waterboer’s claim, and we are glad 
to see it thus explained. About 1841 the late Captain 
Waterboer, of Griqua Town, made atreaty or agreement 
with Mothibe’s younger brother, obtaining the right to 
a large portion of the Batlapi territory, from the northern 
point of the Long Mountain to Plattberg, on the Vaal. 
Mr. Moffat says this was done by stealth. The 
whole affair was managed at Latako while Mothibe 
was residing about sixty miles away. On this foundation 
rests the claim of Captain Nicolas Waterboer, Jan 
Bloom, a Coranna chief, has also set up a claim, which 
Mr. Moffat says “is more imaginary than Dante’s vision. 
Nor has the Transvaal Republic any shadow of a claim 
to the object of their covetous desires, seeing that neither 
Yanki nor his people have ever given the least cause of 
offence to that overweening commonwealth, nor ceded 
any portion of their rights.” Our missionary thus con- 
cludes, “Here is an African chief robbed of his patrimony, 
oppressed, and trampled upon by men whom he never 
injured or offended, and by representatives of nations 
which he has been trained to regard as examples, and 
which at home acknowledge the claims of both justice 
and humanity, reviled and robbed. What inheritor of a 
landed estate in Europe will impeach his right to the 
fields bequeathed to him from his forefathers? Let the 
Lords of Londonderry and of Durham by all means 
enjoy the mineral produce of their family property, but 
let Yanki, a chief of the Batlapis, be equally undisturbed 
in his right to the diamond fields which have turned up 
within the four corners of his ancestral domain.” 
According to an official statement it appears that in 
1869, 141 diamonds were shipped from the Cape valued 
at 7405/7, and in 1870, 5661 diamonds, value 124,g10/. 
Many fine stones have been sent by post and other 
means, and the worth of the stones discovered during the 
latter year is probably about 200,0c00/._ The first stone 
was found in March, 1867, by a Dutch farmer, was exhi- 
bited at the Paris Exhibition, and sold to Sir P. Wode- 
house for 500/, Since that time some valuable stones 
have been discovered. In May, 1869, the “ Star of South 
Africa ” was found—a stone of eighty-three and a half 
carats, reduced by cutting to a magnificent gem of forty- 
six and a half carats, now in the possession of Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskell, and valued at 20,000/. The “ Star of 
Beaufort,”also in England, was found by Mr. Wheeler, of 
Beaufort West, on the Pniel banks, just as his party were 
about to abandon their claim. It is a gem of eighty- 








eight and one-sixteenth carats, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. The Tabb diamond, of thirty-seven carats, 
is said to be a magnificent stone; but all these are 
eclipsed by a report from the 7zmes’ correspondent at 
Cape Town (October 3), stating that a gem of 107 carats, 
“of pure water, octahedral in form,” has been discovered. 
In a subsequent report this stone is stated to have been 
brought to England by Lieut. Vibart. Professor Tennant, 
in a lecture delivered before the Society of Arts, com- 
paring the South African with other diamond fields, 
remarked that it had hitherto been unusual to receive 
more than one large diamond (say of forty carats) in the 
course of a single year, but the new fields had yielded no 
less than five stones exceeding this weight within that 
time. Since 1852 no Jess than 1500 tons of gold has 
been found in the Australian colonies, and yet that vast 
amount has made little difference in the value of that 
metal. The question arises, will the produce of the South 
African diamond-fields have any depreciating effect on 
the diamond market? Unless the yield increases im- 
mensely such will not be the case. Mr. Harry Emanuel, 
in a letter to the Zzmes, February 9, 1871, states that the 
yearly average yield of the Brazilian, Indian, Borneo, 
and other mines is from 950,000/. to 1,000,000/. A like 
sum may be added for stones brought into the market by 
private holders, making 2,000,000/. or so per annum. 
The supposed yield of Adamantia for 1870, 200,000/, 
looks small beside the other sum, and many of the South 
African specimens have been of inferior quality, and only 
of value for stone-cutting, engraving, etc. According to 
the reports of diamond merchants, they are giving this 
year for first-rate stones a higher price than has ever 
been given before. 





REVIEWS. 


English Premiers from Sir Robert Walpole to Sir Robert Peel. 
By Joun Cuaries Earie, B.A. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1871. 


Sir Robert Walpole was born in 1676. Sir Robert Peel died 
in 1850. In that century and three quarters what enormous 
political changes occurred, and how small was the share taken 
in them by the English Premiers? It is no exaggeration to 
say that the great majority of these ministers did far more to 
hinder than to help the improvements which were wrought 
under their administration. Take them one by one: Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Earl of Wilmington, Henry Pelham, Thomas 
Pelham, Duke of Newcastle ; the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl 
of Bute, George Grenville, Marquess of Rockingham, the Earl of 
Chatham, the Duke of Grafton, Lord North, the Earl of Shel- 
burne, William Pitt, Henry Addington, Lord Grenville, the Duke 
of Portland, Spencer Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, George 
Canning, Viscount Goderich, the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Grey, Viscount Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel ; of the whole 
five and twenty are there five of whom it can be said that Eng- 
land would have been any the worse if they had never held 
office? are there ten of whom it can be affirmed that England 
would have been any the less prosperous or the less happy if 
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they had never lived? The great bulk of them have already 
become obscurities. A man must be very well versed in his- 
tory indeed if he can mention a single act of legislation placed 
on the statute book by such men as the Duke of Grafton, 
Viscount Goderich, and half-a-dozen others. It is well for the 
English Premiers if there is nothing worse to be said of them 
than— 





“ Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa : 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna. 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda, e passa.” 


It would be well for England if her Premiers had never been 
any thing worse than amiable nonentities, who simply took the 
nation’s pay without doing any work for it. Unhappily they 
too often inflicted upon her grievous, if unintentional, wrongs. 
The brilliant Chatham and his able son gave us the national 
debt. The long-lived Liverpool kept the Roman Catholics 
out of their rights for half a generation. The Iron Duke 
drove both England and Ireland to the very verge of revo- 
lution. Peel gave monopoly a new lease of life before he 
turned free-trader. Even the most highly-gifted of them all, 
George Canning, was opposed to Parliamentary Reform, and 
was for maintaining the old system of rotten boroughs. In 
truth, Premiers exercised, until very lately, the same func- 
tion as the House of Lords exercises now, that of checking 
and restraining the popular wishes. The idea of a Minister 
leading the nation, of giving shape and form to its vague wishes 
and supplying its only half-conscious wants, was never realized 
until the present time, when the nation looks to its chief ruler 
to initiate and originate measures instead of merely consenting 
to pass those which the people have been long demanding. In 
one other respect does the parallel between the Premiers of the 
past and the peers of the present hold good. To both foreign 
affairs have ever been the most interesting and most important. 
The two Pitts counted it a grand and noble thing that they had 
half the armies of the Continent in their pay, and cared 
nothing for the horrible resulting poverty in which their fellow- 
countrymen were sunk. If we were to single out from the list 
two Ministers who did more good than harm, they would be 
Earl Grey, who all through life fought for Parliamentary Reform, 
and won it at last; and Lord North, whose conscientious ob- 
stinacy drove the British American colonies to rebellion, and 
thereby unwittingly laid the foundation of that great and flourish- 
ing Republic which has been strengthened by the shock and 
purified by the fire of civil war. 

The two volumes which Mr. Earle has published, or rather 
te-published from a magazine, being biographical, have one 
inevitable fault: one biography necessarily travels to some 
extent over the ground covered by another. 
leader of one year becomes the minister of another, and the 
minister the opposition leader ; so that as in the cases of Fox 
and Pitt, the doings of the one cannot be told without record- 
ing the doings of the other. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Farle has avoided unnecessary repetition and has presented a 
series of sketches, unequal in execution, but of which the best 
may be unhesitatingly commended as skilfully-painted por- 


traits. Speaking of them as a whole, he says of them that the | 


Premier, such as the Revolution of 1688 made him, is— 


_“Not the mere agent of his royal master’s pleasure, but the 
impersonation of a parliamentary majority, advising and even con- 
trolling the sovereign, and responsible to the legislature for his 
Ministerial acts. Whether guiding public opinion, or led by it, the 


Premier represents the nation more faithfully than the crowned 
head, and, when gifted with a powerful understanding, makes a 
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So far as this is a comparative statement, we admit the truth 
of it. Even Pitt “represented the nation more faithfully” than 
“ Farmer George,” though when Pitt abandoned the Catholics 
in order to please his said royal master, it can hardly be said 
that he either “guided public opinion or was led by it.” It 
4 certainly going beyond the mark to say, as Mr. Earle says, 
that— 





“Robert Walpole was, in fact, what every succeeding prime 
minister has been, the great body of the people in the council- 
chamber of the king, the real ruler for the time being, though not 
wearing the insignia of royalty.” 


Fancy Lord Liverpool representing “the great body of the 
people in the Council chamber of the King,” or any where 
else ; Lord Liverpool whom “The People” pelted, and who 
scarcely dared drive out unattended by a guard of troops. 
More accurately, Mr. Earle says,— 


“T have begun the present series with Sir Robert Walpole because 
he seems to inaugurate a new era in our parliamentary history, and 
also because under his administration the unity of cabinets became 
more decided, and the cabals which had disgraced preceding reigns 
happily disappeared. From his time, moreover, the First Lord of 
the Treasury has been generally considered Prime Minister, though 
previously to 1721 the chief authority was often held by a Secretary 
of State.” 


But even this remark must be taken with a qualification. 
There was little “unity” in the cabinet when the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Bedford caballed against each other under 





George II., and Wellington and Huskisson under George IV. 
Robert Walpole was the son of a Norfolk country gentleman, 
and was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
On entering the University his political bias was so well known 
that Dr. Brady, his Tory physician, having to attend him during 





The opposition | 7 
| crown had been set on the head of James III. or Charles III, there 
| is much reason to fear that the event would have proved a calamity 





t impression on his age than the sovereign whom he serves.” 


an attack of small pox, said, “We must take care to save 
this young man, or we shall be accused of having purposely 
neglected him because he is so violent a Whig.” He entered 
Parliament when he was twenty-four. He was one of those who 
supported the oath of abjuration by which the son of James II. 
was excluded from the throne. It was a close vote, and was 
carried by a majority of only one. William III. gave his 
assent to the bill with his dying breath, and the adherents of 
the Stuarts called it his “cursed legacy.” This was strong 
language, and doubtless those who used it thought it justified. 
But as Mr. Earle well says :-— 

“The curse has been turned into a blessing, and by a slower but 
far surer process than the restoration of the fallen dynasty ; the 
penal laws have been gradually suspended; the disabilities of 


| British Catholics removed, and their Church has, with some draw- 


backs, been placed at last in a free and honourable position. If the 


rather than a gain to the Catholic cause. Civil war would probably 
have desolated the land, and a violent Protestant reaction would 
have trodden into the dust all the after growth of the ancient 
faith.” 

Walpole early experienced the changes and chances of poli- 
tical life. He was promoted to office by Godolphin and 
Marlborough ; he was sent to the Tower by Godolphin’s and 
Marlborough’s successors, Harley and Bolingbroke. His prison 
apartment was as crowded as though it were the drawing-room 
of a minister holding a evée. Released from prison, he visited 
Godolphin on his death-bed, and the dying statesman said to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, “If you forsake that young man, 
I will appear to you and reproach you for your conduct, if souls 
are permitted to return to earth from the grave.” A little 
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later Queen Anne died, and then it was Walpole’s turn to have 
the upper hand. Elector George came over to rule a nation 
whose language he never learnt to speak, and among those 
mainly responsible for bringing him over was Walpole, who had 
to converse with his new sovereign in bad Latin. He it was that 
suppressed the Scotch rebellion in 1715. Lord Derwentwater 
offered the minister 60,0007. if he would save the rebel earl’s 
life. Walpole refused the bribe—no slight credit to him in 
those venal times, and all the more credit because his means 
had been greatly diminished during his imprisonment. At forty 
(1716) he had a dangerous illness, but he recovered, to the joy 
of his party. He passed the Septennial Act, and devised a 
scheme for reducing the National Debt, which at that date 
stood at the modest figure of 50,000,000/, In 1717 he quar- 
relled with the king, and though George pressed him to remain 
in office, and returned him the seal, it is said, ten times, he 
persisted in his resignation, and became the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. He became involved in the South Sea swindle, and was 
one of those who, by selling out at the time when the shares 
stood high, made a large fortune. The bubble burst. It was 
found that the national credit had received a most serious blow, 
and though Walpole had indirectly assisted to inflict the 
wound, he was asked to healit. In one respect Walpole, man 
of the world as he was, showed a lamentable lack of prudence. 
He did not know how to convert competitors into colleagues. 
He could brook no rival near the throne, and he succeeded in 
making enemies of such men as Pulteney, Carteret, and Towns- 
hend, with whom, if he had been wise, he would have formed 
close alliance. When Swift came to England Walpole merely 
asked him to dinner, and the Dean sent word to the Minister, 
through Lady Suffolk, “ Pray tell Sir Robert Walpole that if he 
does not use me better next summer than he did last, I will 
study revenge, and it shall be vengeance ecclésiastigue.” Swift 
kept his word, as Walpole learnt when ‘ Gulliver’s Travels” 
appeared. A little later the minister attempted to raise money 
by a system of excise, the people believed that the times of 
Charles I. were come back, and they nearly strangled the 
Premier. He had a powerful supporter in that able woman, 
Queen Caroline, who received her reward in the shape of a 
jointure of 100,000/. a year. 





relled. He was for war against France and Spain, she was for | 
peace. The Cabinet was divided; but she and Walpole pre- 
vailed. At her death she commended the King to the 


Minister, an unusual collocation, but one which showed the 
dying woman’s estimate of her husband’s adviser. Somewhat 
later the old popular antagonism against Spain again broke out, 
and would: not be restrained. Walpole laboured for peace, but 
the nation would make ready for war, and, at length, the one 
had to give way to the many. Hostilities were declared, and the 
joy bells were pealed. “ They ring the bells now, but they will 
soon wring their hands,” was Walpole’s prophetic pun. He 
certainly helped to fulfil it. The war was feebly carried on, the 








At length King and Queen quar- | 





elections went against him, and on January 21, 1742, Pulteney | 


moved that the papers relating to the war should be sent to a 
select committee. Walpole knew that this meant an impeach- 
ment, and he resisted the motion with all his might. 
days later the ministers were defeated on another question, and 
Walpole, who had clung to office with undignified eagerness, 
had to admit that the game was up. On February gth he was 


created Earl of Orford ; on the 11th he resigned. When Wal- 
pole took leave of his sovereign, George II. burst into tears. 
The Minister went into retirement, and attempted to divert his 
mind by reading. But quiet to him was well nigh madness. 
One day he was seen to take down several books from his 
library shelves, and then throw the last ot them on the table 


A few | 


and exclaim, with streaming eyes, “It is all in vain ; I cannot 
read.” Another day his son Horace offered to read history to 
him. “Oh, read me not history, for that I know to be false!” 
said the minister, who, for a quarter of a century, had been 
making history. Then he became victim to a painful disease, 
which he attempted to cure by violent medicines that made him 
worse. He died March 18, 1745, and was buried in Houghton 
Church without any inscription. Lord Lytton has, in his 
“St. Stephen’s,” written Walpole’s epitaph :— 
“ So leave Sir Robert, button’d to the chin, 

Broadcloth without and a warm heart within, 

To tax, to bribe, to coax the public weal 

From foreign standards and fraternal steel.” 

We have not space to deal with the other Premiers at the 
same length that we have treated Sir Robert Walpole. Con- 
cerning Chatham Mr. Earle seems scarcely to have made up 
his mind. There is no doubt that the Minister was insufferably 
haughty, and that he treated his fellow-ministers rather as 
clerks than colleagues. It is difficult to say how far this arro- 
gance was due to ill-health. In 1767 when he fell grievously 
ill he became to a certain extent disordered in mind. The 
gout had quitted his limbs,— 

“ But a worse malady had taken its place, which made the strong- 
minded statesman fanciful, fretful, and melancholy, confused and 
clouded the luminous order of his inward man, rendered the thought 
of business odious, and took from inaction all the power of relief 
and all the sweets of repose. Those eyes of fire, before which so 
many craven spirits had quailed, now gushed in hysterical tears ; 
and the commanding form, proud even in its sufferings, now trem- 
bled aspen-like when a message was brought from the King, ora 
paragraph written in a newspaper by some savage detractor 
appeared on the breakfast-table.” 

For eighteen months Chatham’s retirement lasted. His ene- 
mies said he was playing a part. His colleagues shamelessly 
enacted the measures against which he had all his life pro- 
tested. The gout returned, and so did Chatham’s old self. 
Going back to Parliament he did his utmost to stop the fatal 
policy which was driving the American colonies into rebellion. 
He openly consorted with Franklin, and vehemently denounced 
those who had insulted him. Yet when the colonies success- 
fully defended their rights, and in consequence of the outrage 
upon them threw off their allegiance, Chatham limped down to 


| the House in order to protest against a premature and inglorious 


surrender. 

“Every peer present long remembered Chatham’s appearance on 
that day, and often told his children how the veteran statesman held 
his crutch in his hand while the tails of his rich velvet coat flapped 
over his flannel-swathed legs. There was still a bright gleam in 
his eyes, and the arched nose of his wizened face protruded from 
the depths of a huge wig. . . . In profound silence they heard his 
hesitating remarks and unwonted repetitions. They observed with 
regret that he could not remember names ; and though there were 
now and then passages in his speech which reminded them of his 
former oratory, ... they could not avoid being vaguely appre- 
hensive for the speaker. He was very resiless while the Duke of 
Richmond replied, and when he had concluded, Lord Chatham rose, 
laid his hand on his breast, and fell smitten by apoplexy.” 


Mr. Earle happily observes with respect to Lord North that 
his very virtues hastened the catastrophe with which his name 
will be associated through all time. ‘“ His fatal persistence in 


| the idea of exacting obedience from the Americans derived 


| 


strength from his probity and pleasing address.” But for his 
excellent qualities he would have been driven from office, and 
then some milder measures would have been adopted towards 
the “ Bostonians,” as Dr. Johnson called them, and the course 
of history might have been wholly changed. As it was, one 
man of high honour and firm purpose was pitted against 
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another, and George Washington having the right on his side 
prevailed over Lord North. 

For Fox, Mr. Earle has an evident partiality. Pitt was one 
of the few instances in which the Premier was prepared to go 
farther than the Parliament or the nation. 





“ He was thoroughly grand and English in his designs, and by his 
majestic composure and power of debate he gave to every measure 
he adopted a momentum difficult to resist. If his will had not been 
controlled by that of the Parliament and of the sovereign, he might 
have pursued a consistent and a grander course. He might have 
reformed the representation, as others have done after him, and as 
he proposed to do on three several occasions. He might have 
abolished the Test Act, and have taken Catholic members of Par- 
liament by the hand, and conducted them to their seats in the 
legislature. He might have completed the work of negro emancipa- 
tion; he might have developed the views of Sir Robert Walpole on 
Free Trade more fully, and have anticipated the anti-Protectionist 
measures of Sir Robert Peel. All this it was in his heart to do; 
but in social advance, as in the processes of nature, many seeds 
are lost, many buds are nipped.” 


The real truth is that Pitt was essentially by nature a peace 
minister, and that events compelled him to be a war minister. 
He failed most signally in this enforced part. His lamp of 
life went out amid the darkness of the great eclipse of the 
allied armies at Austerlitz, and his last dying words were an 
exclamation of anguish at the state in which he left his country. 

Perhaps England has had no worse Minister than Perceval. 
He was prejudice and bigotry incarnate. He resisted all im- 
provements, and those which he could not prevent he endea- 
voured to neutralize. He became the representative and leader 
of the most fanatical section of the ultra Protestant party. At 
this time “No Popery” was placarded on every wall in the 
kingdom, — 

“These senseless words stood in the place of argument, defaced 
all the tablets of the mind, and blurred all fairer writing on the 
conscience. They impeded all social and political improvement, 
and well nigh governed England at a time when there was no man 
togovern her; when the king was insane and violent ; when the 
Prince of Wales was not yet appointed regent, and Parliament could 
not agree as to whence he should derive the powers necessary for 
that high office.” 


The time allotted to the Minister was short. He was shot 
to the heart by a man whom grievous wrongs had goaded 
into madness. There was little change for the better. Lord 
Liverpool became Premier because there was no other minister 
whom the rest would agree to serve under. By virtue of his 
mediocrity he remained in office fifteen years. Though 
nominally head of the government, the real work of the minis- 
tty was carried on by Canning and Castlereagh, and when 
at length Liverpool was stricken by apoplexy, George IV. could 
no longer refuse to appoint the one of the two who survived. 
Castlereagh had killed himself five years before ; Canning, the 
actress’s son, therefore, found the road clear. There is scarcely 
4 more melancholy passage in all history than that which 
followed. The coveted prize was no sooner in his grasp than 
it was struck from his hands by death. Yet perhaps the nation’s 
loss, irreparable though it then seemed, was really the nation’s 
gain. If Canning had lived he would have conceded parli- 
mentary representation to such towns as Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, and in doing so might have staved off Parliamentary 
teform for many years. As it was, the Duke of Wellington 
Succeeded after the five months’ ministry of Lord Goderich, 
and the Iron Duke having, as we said, nearly driven Ireland 
and England to rebellion, rendered Catholic emancipation 
and the Reform bill inevitable. The Duke himself carried the 
first, and would have carried the second had he been permitted. 
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Of the man who really swept away the rotten and depopulated 
boroughs, Mr. Earle writes :— 

“ Consistency, so rare among statesmen, marked his career from 
first to last, and though he stood forward as the champion of the 
hme cause, he cherished all the aristocratic feelings peculiar to 

is rank . . . Of Lord Grey’s general ability no one can doubt, 
yet it is needless to remark that he gave direction to popular 
movements rather than originated them.” 

We have not space to notice the remainder of the biogra- 
phies. These as well as those to which we have already 
referred are laudably free from party spirit. Mr. Earle’s two 
volumes are smartly written, and his facts cleverly arranged. 
To the historical student they will often present new ideas ; 
to the general reader be of very great interest—deserving 
when read to be installed upon the reader’s bookshelves. 


William Blake: a Critical Essay. By CHuaries ALGERNON 
SwinsurRNE. With Illustrations from Blake’s designs in 
fac-simile, coloured and plain. London: John Camden 
Hotten. 

This is a book like no other book. The subject— 
William Blake and his works—is like no other subject; the 
illustrations, coloured and plain, are like no other illustrations ; 
and the writer of this same book, or essay, is like no other 
man. Let nobody suppose that we say this in a sinister, 
carping spirit. Neither let any of our graver readers feel 
surprised that we deal with such a book in an unusual 
fashion. Every page of it some people will find rather 
alarming, if not otherwise objectionable. After this due 
warning, if the reader proceed with us, let him hold our 
pen harmless and excused. Every really original work claims 
its own especial treatment, though the critic may not always 
happily hit the author’s or the reader’s notion of what this 
treatment should be. 

One of the greatest blessings that could be conferred upon 
modern literature would be a bibliothecal auéo-da-fé, the day 
preceding the annual sales of our principal publishers ; a huge 
bonfire of books, that should reduce to ashes and send 
to the winds ninety-nine per cent. of all the publications of the 
previous year. The depressed and groaning shelves of Pater- 
noster Row would spring up again to their happy horizontal 
level ; Mr. Murray and Mr. Mudie would breathe fresh air ; 
Mr. Bentley, and all his peers (after marshalling their manu- 
script reserves) would hurry to the front, and true lovers of 
genius in every form would rejoice exceedingly, and make 
their way with choral songs to the scene of the soul-blessed 
conflagration. How good this would be for all parties! Our 
friend the probing bookworm, who knows the true hall-mark 
from the lacquered pewter and the gilded brass; our friend in 
the rusty black coat, with a deep heart beneath; the pale son 
of the midnight lamp, not unknown to the spider eyes of the 
best old book-stalls; and the searcher after newly-opened 
mines, fresh forest-lands and “pastures new”—the “friend of 
my soul,” knight-companion of “the man in spectacles,” ever 
ready to sip the goblet from a pure well, fountain, or rock- 
spring of intellectual power,—would with us gladly behold the 
rising flames of this our great deliverance! To this high and 
holy, and very necessary ceremony, waggons, carts, and vans 
would be seen approaching crammed thick, and piled 
up with popular novels, stories, and tales, which have 
done their work—all they were ever fit to do—in the last 
twelve months, or much less. These lumbering vehicles are 
closely followed by others, crowded with compilations, hack- 
neyed hashes, voluminous catch-pennies, and _gilt-edged bales 





of nice fine sawdust, and of thrice-chopped straw, artfully 
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perfumed. The great mass of Christmas books, being done 
for a loving season, may be pardoned in some measure, and 
burnt in private.’ But all these loads of carts, vans, and 
waggons, swaying from side to side as they slowly groan 
onward to their doom; all these bales and bundles in 
shrieking railway trucks, and barges, gunnel under, from the 
rejoicing provinces—all these must be shot and shovelled pell- 
mell into the devouring, but happily unconscious flames. 
But how about the Grand Inquisitors who had to read 
and decide upon the fate of all these trade-born thousands 
of books? Can they have lived through that exceedingly 
unpleasant labour? And then the authors and authoresses 
of all these time-honoured—that is, monthly-honoured books ? 
They come, and they go—fading into the limbo of the utterly 
forgotten! But we must remember our more staid and 
limited vocation as reviewers: bearing in mind the _his- 
torical odium that has befallen the barber in Don Quixote 
for the books and authors he assisted in condemning to the 
flames. Let us remember, too, that it is not our habit to use 
the merciless razor of Figaro ; and turn with recovering breath 
and gladdened eyes to a really original book—a fabulous thing 
indeed, yet still a fire-proof phoenix, redolent of no exotic spice 
and stuffing, but alive and gleaming or glooming with peculiar 
plumes and pinions of human genius and heavenly aspiration. 

It is more than probable that many readers, nearly over- 
whelmed by the onward rush of the literature, or rather say of 
new-born books, of the day, and certainly very many of the 
younger classes of readers, may look upward to the ceiling with 
the inward murmur, “ And who was this William Blake? A 
wild sort of painter, was he not; or a poet of some kind ; and, 
at any rate, astrange sortof man?” Yes, he was all these, and 
something more. Mr. Swinburne, with the hand of a master in 
the art of portraiture, thus introduces him,— 

“In the year 1827 there died, after a long, dim life of labour, a 
man as worthy of remark and regret as any then famous. In his 
time he had little enough of remark or recognition by the world ; 
and now that here and there one man and another begin to observe 
that after all this one was perhaps better worth notice and honour 
than most, the justice comes as usual somewhat late. Between 
1757 and 1827 the world, one might have thought, had time to grow 
aware whether or not a man were worth something. For so long 
there lived and laboured in more ways than one the single English- 
man of supreme and simple poetic genius born before the closing 
years of the eighteenth century ; the one man of that date fit on all 
accounts to rank with the old great names. A man perfect in his 
way, and beautifully unfit for walking in the way of any other man. 
We have now the means of seeing what he was like as to face in 
the late years of his life ; for his biography has at the head of it a 
clearly faithful and valuable likeness. The face is singular, one 
that strikes at a first sight, and grows upon the observer ; a brilliant, 
eager, old face, keen and gentle, with a preponderance of brow and 
head ; clear bird-like eyes, eloquent, excitable mouth, with a look of 
nervous and fluent power; the whole lighted through, as it were 
from behind, with a strange and pure kind of smile, touched too 
with something of an impatient prospective rapture. The words 
clear and sweet seem the best made for it ; it has something of fire 
in its composition, and something of music. If there is a want of 
balance, there is abundance of melody in the features ; melody 
rather than harmony ; for the mould of some is weaker, and the look 
of some vaguer than that of others. Thought and time have played 
with it, and have nowhere pressed hard ; it has the old devotion 
and desire with which men set to their work at starting. It is not 
the face of a man who could ever be cured of illusions ; here all the 
medicines of reason and experience must have been spent in pure 
waste,’ 


_What manner of man William Blake was among his private 
friends, and those even who had only a casual acquaintance 
ae him, is set before us with equal clearness, force, and sim- 
plicity. 
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“ No one, artist or poet, of whatever school, who had any insight 
or any love of things noble and lovable, ever passed by this man 
without taking away some pleasant and exalted memory of him, 
Those with whom he@had nothing in common but a clear kind nature 
and sense of what was sympathetic in men and acceptable in things 
—those men whose work lay quite apart from his—speak of him still 
with as ready affection and as full remembrance of his sweet or great 
qualities as those nearest and likest him. There was a noble 
attraction in him which came home to all people with any fervour 
or candour of nature in themselves. One can see, by the roughest 
draught or slightest glimpse of his face, the look and manner it 
must have put on towards children. He was about the hardest 
worker of his time ; must have done in his day some horse-loads 
of work. One might almost pity the poor age and the poor men he 
came among for having such a fiery energy cast unawares into the 
midst of their small customs and competitions. Unluckily for 
them, their new prophet had not one point they could lay hold of, 
not one organ or channel of expression by which to make himself 
comprehensible to such as they were. Shelley in his time gave 
enough of perplexity and offence; but even he, mysterious and 
rebellious as he seemed to most men, was less made up of mist and 
fire than Blake.” 

After such an introduction we cannot be surprised to hear of 
any opposite extremes—thoughts, emotions, actions of all gen- 
tleness and kindness, artistic designs of grandeur and mystery, 
energies and efforts as of one “ born and baptized into the church 
of rebels.” We may at first be astonished to hear him designate 
Reynolds and Rubens as “ daubers and devils,” for they were 
nothing of the kind, and besides, they were so strikingly diffe- 
rent as artists that their conjunction seems incongruous ; but 
presently we find a solution in the one thing they had in 
common, viz..a respect for certain methods exhibited in the 
works of others ; in fact, for precedent, which Blake treated with 
contempt. He therefore gave a preference to Fuseli and 
Barry, and even Mortimer (!), because, like himself, they worked 
on their own ground, from their own natural promptings, as did 
Michael Angelo (certainly with a ground and prompting of a 
very different kind), in all of which we may see that what has 
been designated as madness in Blake, will be found at least to 
have ‘method in it,” and that he was only “ mad _ nor’-west.” 
This one illustration may serve as a key to many anomalies in 
Blake's sayings, doings, paintings, drawings, poems, and writings; 
all presenting various kinds of originality, excellence, thought- 
fulness, daring, fortitude, and perseverance; great skill in 
handling both pen and pencil, and—we regret to finish with 
an anti-climax—the too-abounding leaven of cloud-land, self- 
bewildering rhodomontade, fathomless, or almost fathomless, 
mystery, sciomancy, destructiveness on earth, with air-castles 
above, and in many places the bottomless abysses of that 
saddest of all nonsense and aberration which supervenes when 
a very finely and delicately organized brain overtaxes the 
human limits in its wilfully unmitigated efforts to penetrate, in- 
terpret, and render palpable the forbidden mysteries of our being. 
The labours of William Blake were productive of great quan- 
tities. Those only which we can find space to enumerate here 
may be divided into his lyrical poetry (amatory, fanciful, and 
theological); his emblematic and other engravings, with his 
comments thereon ; and his biblical epics, or poetical-prose 
myths, mysterious and symbolic theology, ethics, and ontology. 
It will be seen at once that we can do little more than give 
a glance at works on such deep and complicated subjects. 
We greatly admire some of Blake’s lyrics for their delicacy of 
thought and feeling, and for a musical cadence and variety much 
in advance of his time. Still, we consider that Mr. Swinbume 


overrates his excellence. The theological and ethical lyrics we 
are compelled to pass over with the brief remark that they 
often remind us of the quaint dogmatism, rough-and-ready ver 
sification, but real earnestness and devout passion, of some 
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of the verses in “ Quarles’ Emblems.” But as for the designs 
and drawings among these emblems, unique and excellent in 
their grotesque innocence and incapacity as they certainly 
are, they are no more to be compared to Blake’s designs and 
drawings than a Gothic archway can be placed beside a Greek 
temple. 

Of the designs and engravings selected as illustrations for this 
book, we may simply say that they are of wonderful originality, 
abounding in suggestiveness and mystical intensity, now and 
then verging upon the horrible and the awful, and on no 
account adapted for “the drawing-room table.” If placed there 
by accident and under circumstances not at all unusual, viz. 
with the leaves uncut, one might, nevertheless, expect every 
other book to bounce off to the floor. While thinking of 
these designs and engravings, we are suddenly reminded that 
in early years we were taken to an exhibition of pictures by 
Varley, the landscape painter (also an astrologist in his private 
studies), and there we saw a painting by Blake of the “ Ghost 
of Sir William Wallace” as it had appeared to him. As 
we gazed on it, the features seemed to become conscious, and 
presented an appearance (to borrow Mr. Swinburne’s words) of 
being “lighted from behind,” though it was placed against a 
wall. A glamour came over the face, and the whole counte- 
nance and upper part of the body seemed to be endowed with 
a sort of tremor, as if the air were not its natural element. 
A boy’s fancy, of course, but the cause was not so clear. 

The truly religious spirit, however heterodox and fantastic at 
times, in which Blake’s theological epics, “ prophetic books,” 
and wonderful nondescripts of prose poems are conceived, may 
be understood by the following brief extract :— 


“*That I cannot live,” he says, in the Butts correspondence, 
“‘without doing my duty to lay up treasures in heaven, is certain 
and determined, and to this I have long made up my mind. And 
why this should be made an objection to me, while drunkenness, 
gluttony, and even idleness itself does not hurt other men, let Satan 
himself explain. 


The thing I have most at heart—more than life | 
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revolt, runs through many forms, and spills itself by strange straits 
and byways among the sands and shallows of prophetic speech.” 


Equally happy is our author in having such a critic for his 
prose poems as he had for his lyrics. It is a rare occurrence. 
| For all that Blake said, meant, suggested, or symbolized, full 
credit is given, and sometimes a little over. Without referring 
to our author’s entire works and engravings, the grandest things of 
the present book are in the plate marked No. 33 (solemn, dread- 
ful, yet withal beautiful and exalted), where Man lies, just dying 
or dead, in the tender arms of an Angel, the dead man having 











| one knee upon the solid earth, and one foot upon a globe placed 


in the centre of a boat, which is softly slipping away. A horrible, 
vulture-like fiend is descending upon a decayed corpse in a 
sepulchre below. The sun is eclipsed at its feet ; the sun is as full 
above its head. The countenance and contour of the figure, 
which seems to have exchanged its flesh and bones for some 
stony substance, are full of the grandeur of exalted yet passive 
hope and resignation. The lost limbs, as well as the drapery, 
have become petrified into the semblance of archangelic wings 
that seem broken by time, and drooping on all sides of this 
unspeakably solemn and suggestive grave. 


“ When will the Resurrection come, to deliver the sleeping body 
From corruptibility? O when, Lord Jesus, wilt Thou come? 
Tarry no longer ; for my soul lies at the gates of death. 

I will arise and look forth for the morning of the grave : 
I will go down to the sepulchre, and see if morning breaks.” 


Such were the words of William Blake, and to his spirit the 





| grave and the morning were divided by no more space and 


| 


or all that seems to make life comfortable without [it]—is the | 


interest of true religion and science.’ His one fear is to ‘ omit any 
duty to my station as a soldier of Christ ; a fear that ‘gives him 
the greatest of torments ;’ for ‘if our footsteps slide in clay, how 
can we do otherwise than fear and tremble ?’” 


Blake’s estimate of Swedenborg is, on the whole, faif, discri 
minating, and characteristically bold. He considered that 
Swedenborg “clove to the heaven and shrank from the hell of 
other men ; that his inspiration was limited and timid ; and that 
he had not the courage to examine the root and the kernel of 
things.” Considering where these roots and kernels were 
situated, many people will not feel surprised that Swedenborg 
left a fair field open to our more daring theologian. Stili it 
must be understood that in Blake’s mind there was a very 
a vision of heaven and hell from that of Swedenborg and 


The following is Mr. Swinburne’s description of one of 
Blake’s mythic heroes :— 


“Orc, the man-child, with hair and flesh like fire, son of Space 

id Time, a terror and a wonder from the hour of his birth, con- 
taining within himself the likeness of all passions and appetites of 
men, is cast out from before the face of heaven; and falling upon 
earth, a stronger Vulcan or Satan, fills with his fire the narrowed 
r s and the darkened eyes of all that dwell thereon; im- 
risoned often, and fed from vessels of iron with barren food and 
drink, a wanderer or a captive upon earth, he shall rise again 
when his fire has spread iowa all lands, to inflame and to infect 


with a strong contagion the spirit and the sense of man, and shall 
prevail against the law and the commandments of his enemy. This 








myth of oppression and redemption, or revelation and 


time than separates our mortal days, and divides our sleeping 
from our waking dreams. ll praise and honour to this long- 
neglected original genius, and to Mr. Swinburne for a critique 
which is worthy of so remarkable a subject. 


Second 


On and Off the Cambrian and Mid-Wales Railway. 
Edition. Oswestry: A. Roberts. 1871. 
Although not wholly free from the common vice of exaggera- 
tion, this gossiping little book will be found a pleasant guide 
through some of the finest scenery in the Principality. The 


| whole route from Hay to Aberystwith is full of beauty and 
| interest, and we could wish that something less than a Conti- 
| nental war would induce people to try it. 


The antiquarian 
matter in the volume before us is unusually full, and the only 
suggestion we have to offer is, that in a future edition a good 
map should be substituted for the very indifferent woodcuts. 


The Art Journal. Nos. 109, 110, 111, 112; New Series 
London: Virtue and Co. 


One of Leigh Hunt's pleasantest essays, full of wise suggestions 
for beautifying and elevating our homes, is called “ Put up a 
Picture in your Room.” A fine subject will raise our range of 
thought, he tells us ; our landscape will be always bright and 
clear, whatever fogs may gather out of doors; a sweet face 
shining from the walls will check hasty words and soothe angry 
thoughts. We are not all in a position to take this good advice 
literally ; but the 47¢ Journa/ lays on our tables admirable copies 
of treasures which adorn the walls of others. We have in the parts 
named above, Marcus Stone’s spirited “ Duel Interrupted,” to 
which our only objection is the studied and somewhat theatrical 
grouping. The sweet pleading face of the girl is excellent, and the 
gloss on her satin dress most naturally rendered. Mr. O’Neill’s 
exquisite picture, the “Visit to the Armourer,” enriches the 
same number. The pretty brother and sister who have brought 
their bow to be mended look half afraid of the rough skill 





as 











well with the Armourer’s rude strength. In Mr. Brough’s 
“ Borrowdaile” we can almost hear the ripple and rush of the 
shallow stream over its pebble-strewn bed ; soft shadows fail 
from the trees on the winding fern-fringed road, and masses of 
floating cloud rest gently on the noble hills. 
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We miss the aid | 


of colour in Portaels’ “ Daughter of Zion,” but the figures are | 


full of character. Some fine groups of sculpture from the Albert 
Memorial will be of general interest. In the current part the 








KING ARTHUR OBTAINS THE MYSTIC SWORD EXCALIBUR, 


tions, of which we are now enabled to give a specimen from the 
article on “ James Archer, R.S.A.;” the subject is taken from 
the “ Morte D®Arthur,” where the arm, “ clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful,” presents the king with his enchanted sword, 
The Rev. E. L. Cutts contributes a full and painstaking account 
of “The Merchants of the Middle Ages,” with many curious 
woodcuts from the Harleian MS., monumental brasses, etc. Art 
exhibitions receive the usual careful and comprehensive notice, 
Mr. John Piggot, jun., contributes to the number for the 











(From the Art Yournal for April.) 


place of honour is given to “ David brought before Saul,”—a 
somewhat ambitious picture by the first lady prize-holder of the 
Royal Academy ; and there are also two well contrasted pictures 
(“The Plague of Darkness,” and “ The Palace of Sleep,”) from 
“The Doré Gallery,” published by Messrs. Cassell, with de- 
scriptive letterpress by Edmund Ollier. Mr. S. C. Hall’s 
“stately home of England,” delineated in these numbers, is 
“Haddon Hall,” the illustrative woodcuts to which are un- 
usually charming. In our last impression we mentioned Mr. 
Dafforne’s papers on “British Artists,” with engraved illustra- 


| 


present month a well written article on the South Afncan 
Gold Fields, a subject treated in a preceding page of the 
Ilustrated Review wnder the title “ Adamantia.” A writer on 
the “Prospects of the International Exhibition, 1871,” com 
siders that the department of British manufactures will be well 
represented, and that in art there will be an “ embarrassment 
of riches,” as “at least three times as many British pictures 
have been sent as can possibly be hung.” Foreign contributors, 
it is feared, will be “ conspicuous by their absence.” 























Poms. By Jean INGELOw. 
Artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Longinans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 

Jean Ingelow’s high claims as a poet have recently received 
such cordial recognition in these pages’, that we now confine 
our attention to the volume before us ; and we have chiefly to 
consider its illustrations, since the poems it contains were 
(with one exception) published in her first volume, which was 
fully discussed and freely quoted in the article before referred 
to. The present edition is richly bound, and most liberally 
adorned with illustra 
tions by artists each of 
whose names will com- 
mand its own following | 
of warm admirers. We 
confess a preference for 
the bird and animal 
groups, and the land- 
scapes which Jean Inge- 
low suggests rather than | 
describes by a phrase or 
a couplet, simple and 
brief, but so happily | 
definite that such ac- 
complished artists as | 
Wolf and North per- 


London : 


fectly embody them. | 
Rarely has any bird | 
group been 


more beautiful and true 
than Wolf’s cluster of 
finches (p. 115), starting 
out of the nest with 
gaping beaks, to be fed 
by the parent birds, who 
look on with quiet dig- | 
nityfrom an upper spray. 
The soft downy heads 
and ruffled plumage of 
the hungry little ones 
weadmirable. Equally | 
fine is North’s realization 
of the 
“Tangles of the 
jungle reed, 
heats are lit with 
tiger eyes,” 
where every limb of the | 
dappled doe and fawn, | 
who have been drinking | 
ata still stream shaded | 
bycool green overhang: | 
ing leaves, seem to quiver 
as they meet the glare of the monster crouching in the under- 
growth. The same artist renders the aspects of sea and sky 
with great power. The sunny sky, flecked with white cloudlets, 
melting into the dimpled emerald of the quiet waves in the 
fishing scene from “Brothers, and a Sermon,” is not more 
faithfully portrayed than the storm-cloud louring over an 
angry ocean in the contrasted picture of the wreck from the 
same poem, where curled foaming billows rise in fury over 
the doomed vessel, and dash wildly against the rocky coast. 


designed 


We are less satisfied with two summer scenes by North, in | 


"The Jdlustrated Review, No. V1., containing a portrait and 


critical memoir of Jean Ingelow. 
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their kindred excellence as artists. 








We have all been 
long familiar with the high reputation won by the Brothers 
Dalziel as engravers; this volume affords ample evidence of 


The smooth stately ice- 


bergs illustrating the mournful song, “‘ When sparrows build,” 


(p. 58) have justice done by T. 
| beauty ; and the picture we subjoin, with the motto,— 
“ How gently rock yon poplars high 





SEVEN TIMES TWO. 


(From Jean Ingelow's “‘ Poems.”) 


Dalziel to their awe and 


Against the reach of primrose sky,” 


will give our readers a 
specimen of E. Dalziel’s 
artistic merit; we can 
hear the musical rustle 
of the leaves in the cool 
evening breeze. The 
figure pieces, where in- 
dividual imagination has 
more scope, are unequal. 
We do not know on what 
ground our artists have 


adopted the fashion of 


making medieval men 
and women excessively 
ugly; we presume there 
was about the same ave- 
rage amount of personal 
beauty then as now, but 
we are certainly not al- 
lowed toseeit on canvas. 
This whim is carried to 
such a ludicrous extent 
by Pinwell, as seriously 
to mar the pathos of the 
exquisite “High Tide,” 
and lessen our sympathy 
with so grim and gaunt a 
woman as “sweet Eliza- 
beth.” A. B. Houghton’s 
Fastern groups in “the 
Star’s Monument,” sin 
in the same manner ; 
their vigour is allowed 
to become uncouth and 
repulsive ; his English 
women and children are 
very graceful, as will be 
seen by the picture we 
give from “Songs of 
Seven.” 

“ Winstanley,” the 
only additional poem, 


relates in simple ballad style the building of the first lighthouse 
on the Eddystone rock :— 


‘Where may our mariners 


Over the quiet sea. 


The thirteenth day at e’en. 


“They paced the Hoe in doubt and dread, 


be ?’ 


But the brooding fog lay soft as down 


* A Scottish schooner made the port 


‘As I am a man,’ the captain cried, 


A strange sight I have seen ; 


“¢ And a strange sound heard, my masters all, 


At sea, in the fog and the rain 
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Like shipwrights’ hammers tapping low, 
Then loud, then low again. 


“*¢ And a stately house one instant show’d 
Through a rift, on the vessel’s lee ; 
What manner of creatures may be those 
That build upon the sea ?’ 
“Then sighed the folk, ‘ The Lord be praised !’ 
And they flock’d to the shore amain. 
All over the Hoe that livelong night 
Many stood out in the rain. 
“It ceased, and the red — — 
sun rear’d his head, 
And the rolling fog did 
flee ; 
And, lo! in the offing 
faint and far, 
Winstanley’s house at 
sea!” 


As a whole, this is 
a most attractive and 
beautiful volume, which 
cannot fail to receive a 
hearty welcome from 
the many lovers of Jean 
Ingelow’s pure, _har- 
monious, and thoughtful 
poetry. 


The Children of the 
Lake. By Ep- 
WARD SALLESBURY. 
London : John 
Murray. 

In very harmonious 
blank verse Mr. Salles- 
bury (whom we may 
remind of a _ sonnet 
addressed by Charles 
Lamb to “ Barry Corn- 
wall”) tells the story of 
three children living in 
a romantic seclusion—a 
tree-embowered cottage 
on the margin of “a 
fiord which stretches to 
the sea, and forms a 
lake far inland.” Two 
are brother and sister, 
living with a father who 
is friend, guardian, and 
play-mate combined ; | 
who will throw aside | 
books and pen and join 
his “ house fairies” in their games and rambles, himself “the 
merriest of their laughing company.” ‘The third, who tells the 
story, is a girl-cousin. ‘Their happy seclusion is disturbed by 
the advent of a visitor with a fair and pensive daughter, who 
gradually wins her way to the father’s heart, and for a time 
estranges the children. Their early life, with its intense childish 
joys and sorrows, the natural poetry of its surroundings, and 
the anguish of its first partings, is touchingly and gracefully 
described. With what a faithful and tender hand Mr. Sallesbury 
delineates his landscapes the following passage will show :— 


THE 


“They would watch 
The windy shadows, as they moved and show’d 





POPLARS. 


(From Jean Ingelow’s 


| ness. 
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The gleamings of the soft pale under-leaves ; 
The patient water flouted by the feet 

Of winds, and sad with clouds, until it spread 
Above itself a thousand rippling smiles 

To tenfpt the sun to linger and to look 

Upon its face, as one who lays aside 

Her mien of sadness when she meets her lord. 
There those two children sat, content to speed 
The passing minutes, wondering, as he wrote, 
What those sad shining waters kept in thought 
Adown their depths, and if the water-sprite 


Or long-hair’d kelpie ever 
fell in love 

With the bright pictures 
falling from the face 

Of trees, and felt a long. 
ing to come up 

And _ see _ that 
world.” 


The children grow 
into united, loving, 
joyous youth, and then 
a sorrow worse than 
death falls upon them. 
The sin and remorse of 
Hubert, the _ brother, 
most delicately yet 
powerfully told, blights 
the destinies of the two 
tender women who 
clung to him so de 
votedly. Through what 
purifying fires the wan- 
derer is brought home, 
and how by both joy 
and suffering the bnght 
nature of his sister 
Margaret is developed, 
we have not space to 
detail. The end is a 
tragedy, perhaps mer- 
ciful in its abrupt 
completeness. Hearts 
so grievously sundered 
could hardly have been 
re-united in life—but 
death’s sanctifying hand 
combines the fate of 
brother and sister ; the 
cousin, a desolate and 
saddened woman, recalls 
| in lonely age the beloved 
|images of those who 
brightened her youth. 
Some musical and pathetic songs are introduced, and the 
interest of the story is as well sustained as the beauty of the 
poem, 


other 


** Poems.”) 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. New Edition. First and 
Second Series. In one volume. By S. Barinc GOULD, 
M.A. London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. _ 

Luther said that for no quantity of gold would he part with 
the tales of wonder he had retained from childhood, or met with 
in his path through life ; and we take his words to imply 4 high 
sense of the value of legendary lore in fostering imaginative 

An age like ours exalts “ facts,” and in its practice seeks 
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to edge out the bright, if unreal, fabrics of myth-land and fable- 
lore. In less bookish generations the childish fancy was nursed 
ina belief of such weird legends as the Wandering Jew, the 
Seven Sleepers, and the travel-inspiring magnificence of Prester 
John: but these would now pass out of remembrance, were it 
not for authors like Mr. Baring Gould, who will not let it be said of 
the mythic tales that in every clime have delighted childhood 
and youth, that “ nothing of them doth remain,” and who seems 
to us to have done good service to the cause-of the mythic 
element in literature, by surrendering its claim to truth and 
reality, while with Max Miiller, Dasent, and others, he refers the 
kindred legends of every nation to the germs of tradition which 
the great Arian race spread eastward and westward on its 
divergence from the common stock. 

Mr. Baring Gould’s curious and interesting volume is not 
indeed new—this reprint of the original two volumes in one is 
about a year old—but a notice of it in these pages is by no 
means out of season at the present time, when the poetry of the 
“Earthly Paradise” lingers pleasantly on the ear of many 
raders. His collections of myth-lore are calculated in a 
singular degree to illustrate one of the most striking novelties 
inmodern poesy, and to interpret as it were the quasi-Chaucerian 
tales of William Morris. We do not mean to say that one so 
versed in Icelandic sagas, Scandinavian legends, and native 
Tales of the Norse, has needed to go to Mr. Baring Gould’s re- 
searches for the materials of his ‘‘ Ogier the Dane,” his ‘ Land 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” his “ Ring given to 
Venus,” or his “ Hill of Venus,” the old and well-known legend 
of Tannhaiiser and the Venusberg. Still less should we dream 
that our nineteenth-century Chaucer has taken the idea of a 
framework for his admirable cycle of verse-stories from the 
quest of Prester John’s country, or “the Terrestrial Paradise” 
in Mr. Baring Gould’s first series. Yet in the “Curious Myths” 
may be found by readers who have neither time nor inclination 
for deep research a sufficient account of the root and branches 
of each of the legends we have named: and the author of them 
deserves the praise of having made accessible in a popular shape 
the prose forms of those poems which Morris has succeeded in 
rendering attractive to modern ears. “Ogier the Dane,” the 
theme of a wanderer’s song in the first volume of the “ Earthly 
Paradise,” may be found in brief prose form in Baring Gould’s 
chapter about the “ Fortunate Isles:” (p. 524, et seq.) the 
germs of the beautiful tale of “the Land East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon,” in the second volume, will be found in the 
collected lore touching the “Swan-maidens” in the next chapter, 
and the story, by the way, is introduced episodically into Dr. 
Dasent’s “ Annals of an Eventful Life ;’ “The Hill of Venus,” 
and the “Ring given to Venus,” in the last volume of the 
“Farthly Paradise,” are poetic amplifications and embodiments 
of myths preserved in various shapes and forms by Mr. Baring 
Gould in his tenth chapter, entitled “The Mountain of Venus ;” 
and it is not impossible that a keen search would discover 
other parallels between the two authors, whereby the uninitiated 
tader of the poetic tales may ascertain the root and plot of 
them, as he passes from one to another. There is, of course, a 
ir crop of legends in the united series which have not so met 
with a “vates sacer,” and these are none the less curious or 
attractive because it is so. One of Mr. Baring Gould’s best 


chapters is that which treats of Rabdomancy, or the Divining- 
tod. Traceable to a perversion of the words of scripture, and 
a connexion with “ Aaron’s rod that budded,” the divining- 
td was used in the middle ages, not merely as it is in Somer- 
setshire and elsewhere in England at the present day, to indicate 

den springs of water, but also to “ spot” hid treasures, and 
Veins of precious metal, nay, even to trace theft and murder to 
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their actual perpetrators. We have seldom read so remarkable 
a case of identification of this last kind as that which one 
Jaques Aymar of Crdéle, near Grenoble, accomplished by help 
of the divining-rod, and of which a vivid detail is given in pp. 
60—78. The man was subjected to a rigid series of tests, after 
success had attended his first and second discoveries of hidden 
crime, and as in several of these he did not pass muster, he was 
at once stamped as an impostor. Mr. Baring Gould is not suc- 
cessful in reconciling the man’s success and failure, nor can we 
accept his theory about the suspension of the ordinary laws of 
experience, under abnormal conditions; but he has amassed 
a great number of curious facts, and we must say that, so far as 
the discovery of springs of water by aid of the forked stick 
of hazel or willow is concerned, to doubt is to oppose oneself to 
abundant and urgent testimony. 

Another myth we must glance at, because it supports, in its 
measure, the Darwinian theory for which the recently published 
“ Descent of Man” collects together such a weight of evidence. 
Mr. Baring Gould indeed takes pains to express his conviction 
that “for a human being to have a tail is simply a matter of 
impossibility,” although he cites the case of a tailed negress 
seen in the hospital at Constantinople in 1852. But the interest 
of his chapter on “ tailed men” centres in the Kentish “ Long- 


| tails,” to wit the men of Strood and Rochester, who, as grave 
| writers aver, are born with tails for ever, “for cutting off 


Thomas a Becket’s horse’s tail.” After all, Dr. Johnson's 
remark touching this or a similar theory is less unfair than it is 
dogmatic, ‘‘ Of a standing fact, sir, there ought to be no contro- 
versy: if there are men with tails, catch me a homo caudatus” 
(p. 150). 

Upon this topic, as on that of the “Man in the Moon,” 
William Tell and the Dog Gellert (both of which localized 
stories, we are sorry to say, belong to the primeval legend lore of 
the most diverse races), about the soldier martyr St. George, 
about, Theophilus, about the quest of the Sangreal, about Bishop 
Hatto and the rats that picked his bones, as well as about 
other myths and legends, which we must leave unmentioned, a 
vast deal is to be learnt in a pleasant, easy way in Mr. Baring 
Gould’s pages, and we hardly know of a book of its kind more 
suitable to the general needs of a modern-day light-literature 
library. 

We cannot close our notice without referring to Mr. Gould's 
Appendices, which form by no means the least interesting part 
of his book. The one on the “ Fatality of Numbers” is curious. 
The “influence” of 14 on the Bourbons, and of certain numerical 
combinations on the Bonapartes, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Popes (one calculation showing that Pius 1X. had not to reign 
beyond 1871), the Stuarts and the House of Hanover, is very 
remarkable, the whole being worked out with much patience 
and ingenuity. 


Two Stories for Young 
London : 


Lazy Lawrence and Simple Susan. 
Persons. By Maria EpcewortH. $8vo. 
Houlston and Sons. 


We always give a hearty welcome to a reprint of Miss Edge- 
worth. She is the Walter Scott of the juvenile world ; and to 
not a few of her works we turn, in after life, with equal pleasure 
and gratitude. The volume before us contains two stories in 
her best style. The illustrations are admirable. The frontis- 
piece is far superior to anything of the kind we have seen ; and 
indeed closely approaches to a work of art. 
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Lectures on the History of England. By Witt1AM LONGMAN. 
One Vol. Lectures I—V. From the earliest Times to 
the Death of Edward II. With Maps and Illustrations. 
London ; Longmans, Green and Co. 


A permanent interest attaches to portions of the frank and 
pleasant explanation which Mr. W. Longman gives of the 
reasons which induced him to step out of his province as a 
publisher, and enter into that of authorship. He admits, what 
experience has often shown, that, as a general principle, the 
two vocations cannot be advantageously united. He says 
playfully,—“ I trust, however, that authors will forgive me, 








and not revenge themselves by turning publishers.” He adds 


in a generous tone to ;— 
which authors will 
thankfully respond,— C 


“ There is nevertheless \f Pe ee v7 ¢ 
some advantage in a ; Xeovai er Fev 
publisher dabbling in li- | Scotore. * ¢ 
terature, for it shows him | pra 
the difficulties with which | 
an author has to con- | 
tend—the labour which | 
is indispensable to pro- 
duce a work which may | 
be relied on—and it in- | 
creases the sympathy 
which should, and which 
in these days does exist, | 
between author and pub- | 
lisher.” 









In our notice of Mr. 
Longman’s “History | 
of the Life and Times | 
of Edward III.,” we | 
referred to the circum- | 
stances in which these | 
historical labours origi- 
nated’. Given origi- 
nally in the form of 
lectures, they were 
afterwards carefully 
studied, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, 
greatly expanded. Mr. | 
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a fair example of the historian’s simple, discriminating, cop 
scientious style. Henry ITI. was 


“ A king who left befiind him no love for his virtues, nor hatred 
for his crimes. He was an amiable, religious man; of elegant 
taste ; but weak, vacillating, and indolent. In order to be left to 
the quiet enjoyment of his favourite tastes and occupations, he was 
only too willing to make promises which were no sooner made than 
he found reason to break them. He had not sufficient strength of 
mind to remain firm to his plighted word. . . . He had a great loye 
for, and was a great patron of art. . . . He rebuilt Westminster 
Abbey ; he decorated and ornamented Windsor Castle, which 
was said by a contemporary writer to be the most magnificent 
palace in Europe; and he repaired or rebuilt most of the nv- 

merous manor - houses 
belonging to the crown; 


ih 9 besides contributing 
rar largely to the improve. 
es ) Level fis ment of parish churches 

g } in all parts of the king 
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wattie dom. He brought to 


| England many Italian 
|artists; and his taste 
| forthe finearts must have 
| been one of the sources 
| of that profuse expen- 
| diture which often in- 
| volved him in difficul- 
| ties. His social qualities 
were also great ; and he 
displayed them not only 
in his liberal entertain- 
ments to his great men 
|at home, but in his 
splendid festivities 
abroad when he visited 
France.” 
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Of the remarkable 
persons in Henry's 
reign—such as Roger 
Bacon, Matthew Pars, 
| William Rishanger, 2 
|monk of St. Alban’ 
| Abbey, and Roger of 
Wendover, Mr. Long- 

. Se *» man gives well con- 
= ‘ densed notices, not for- 
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Longman endeavoured aim =. ——— getting our gallant old 


to give a narrative in- 
terest to the history by 
relating events, as far 


= — ~ their PARLIAMENT OF EDWARD I. 
natural order o time, (From W. Longman’s “ Lectures on English History.”) 





and not, as a rule, se- 
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| friend Robin Hood, 
“ of whose actual exist- 
ence,” he says, “there 
can be no doubt”—no 
| More, we conceive, than 
‘of the green wood 





parating any one series of events from the general thread of , itself which his memory makes even greener and more glorious 


the history, and save in cases presenting insuperable obstacles, 
he has succeeded. 

The first lecture, which embraces the history of our country 
from before the Romans to the reign of John, rapidly but 
clearly traces the events and indicates the actors of that per- 
turbed and variable period. In the second we find an elabo- 
rate and careful account of the origin of the laws and Govern- 
ment of England, and of the courts in which those laws are 
administered, a subject which fascinated the author, and which 
will arrest and repay the attention of the reader. The third 
lecture is entirely occupied with the reign of Henry III. Mr. 
Longman’s summary of the character of this King, will afford 


1 Ante, page 279. 


| 


| 
| 
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It was well and wisely done to give us those bright quote 
tions from the Robin Hood ballads—the felicitous curiosities 
of historical literature. We may here remark that, as Penny 
Readings have become an institution calculated to instruct as 
well as amuse, we think Mr. Longman’s section on Robin Hood, 
and several others in the volume, might more fittingly be us 

as “readings” to mixed audiences than the generally dull 
essays or vulgar comicalities read at such gatherings. Many 


| clergy, knowing the difficulty of suitable selection, may be glad 


of our suggestion. le 
At the commencement of the fourth lecture we are irresistibly 
detained by the vigorous description of Edward I. Mr. Long 
man says— 
“ The king whose history I am now about to relate was a man of 
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The Illustrated Review. 








uite another A cog from his “<< oy ht aa wl em are only eight ; the temporal peers twenty. In the midst, the 
weak and yielding; a man to be loved, although deceitful; of | chancellor and judges appear on the woolsacks.” 
ge heya = ogee poe of a eprom eg ce or of _— The fifth pe pases lecture is devoted to the reign 
The other was strong and stern; of quick feelings and powerfu : e 
intellect ; bold and active; fond of field sports ; somewhat of a of Edward II., for whom pe Longm - roe d demands oym- 
tyrant, and sometimes faithless, it must be owned ; but yet, in the | pathy on account of his cruel murder at Berkeley Castle :— 
main, “ng a a ——— — a sot di ret | _“ He was, seemingly, 
He was ¢ q ’ of an easy disposition, 
whose conquests not but his yielding temper 
only oe os — was only weakness, and 
strengthto England, but his semblance of good- 
bettered the conquered ; nature was rank selfish- 
Ee these sign io ae Sineaien 
who o make friendships, 
- irengg made | but his fondness for his 
forward strides. friends was so unna- 
“In person he was tall tural, was so excessive, 
and broad-chested ; his that he sacrificed to 
hair was flaxen in his them his duty to his 
youth, _ ser | country, and the respect 
brown in his manhood, of his subjects. His in- 
and grizzly grey - his | ordinate affection for 
° a mck like bit KNIGHTS FIGHTING—13th CENTURY. bi mlmeennae yp= —_ 
oss “~ Bom (From W. Longman’s “ Lectures on English History.”) | younger Despenaen, in. 
» 4 almost — : =n. i eS ae ON cE <= ~—" volved him in perpetua 
cwered the eye; yet his face, and his whole bearing, bespoke { quarrels with the barons, which certainly, in their result, fostered 
him a man of wisdom and of courage. He so much despised all | and strengthened the constitutional liberties of the people, but in 
outward pomp, that from the day of his coronation he never again | their immediate effect interfered seriously with the wars of con- 
wore his crown ; and, except on great occasions, he never used | quest or defence in which the country was engaged. The romantic 
purple, scarlet, or rich fur in his garments ; but generally appeared | incidents of Bruce’s heroic exploits, and the breaking up of the 
in a plain coat, lined in - SS famous order of the 
























































































































































winter with some com- . Knights Templars, give 
mon fur.” an interest to the his- 
The stirring occur- eA = reign — 
rnces of this import- Sa iEsEs IE She KX XH XIII] | he eet the 
ant reign—the King’s (>< 9 a EES ES) Wa ctx z struggles betweena weak 
attention to the in-| x K ib ike 41” tyrant and depraved fa- 
temal affairs of his = vourites on one side, 
kingdom, and his en- <1} >< UP XxX XTX HX] xX 1px and selfish barons on 
deavours to improve x ai rai neal bv the other. Cruel and 
Geethe war with Hh lawless murders, and 
Wales, the embarrass- al AE x x co, St net ee 
= with Scotl x x cruel, executions were 
ments with Scotland, bad | Ras perpetrated on both 
- the Spore with | xx x x sides, and we seek if 
tance, all admirably | vain for a single public 
a. bring us to | XX xX Ax x : a of hngge oy 
end of the reign of ) = mg Ge wee ¢ 
the greatest - the x | x XIX this reign, whose cha- 
P : r ix xX racter we can contem- 
eernets, who ¢ ~ $= plate with pleasure. 
b justice, improved . 1x All that the barons 
ww, united Wales and ik NX cared for was to gain 
seen, and for Xx . more power for them- 
inty-five years pre- ; : selves, and thereby 
wed peace and x prevent the king 
quiet in his kingdom. “= from taxing them too 
The illustration on & hell, ot inanaig 
Ge esecedi BONS i |with the course of 
ee oc o oF ol ; ; | justice.” 
of P ing the Fiouse SIEGE OF CASTLE, fem. HENRY IL 
Ed cers in the time of | (From W. Longman’s “‘ Lectures on English History. " _Thevolumeabounds 
ward I. is, says Mr. -— 2 - a. ——| with illustrations, spe- 


Pinkerton in his “ Iconographia Scotia” (quoted by Mr. Long- | cimens of which we give, though where all are so good it is 
man), “curious and interesting. The Archbishops of Can- | difficult to select; with maps which are of essential and 
terbury and York are seated somewhat lower than Alexander | indispensable service to the student; and, moreover, has a 
(King of Scotland) and Llewellyn (Prince of Wales). ‘The two copious index which he will welcome not less gladly. Pub- 
Petsons behind the latter are supposed to represent the Pope’s | lished in a cheap and portable volume, we have little doubt 


ambassadors ; he behind Alexander bears the deed of homage | that Mr. Longman’s lectures would become ¢he popular early 
for the land possessed by that monarch in England. The | history of England. 
mitted abbots amount to nineteen, while the bishops present 











By Count Henry Russett. London: 
Longmans. 1871. 7 

This may be fairly described as a practical pleasure-seeker’s 
guide-book. Count Russell, although half an Englishman in 
blood, is wholly a Frenchman in his love of out-door enjoyment. 
He describes Pau as a place which, during the season, surpasses 
every town of Europe of twenty times its size in the number 
and variety of its amusements, and he particularizes with gro- 
tesque accuracy every spot in its neighbourhood which seems 
to him to possess special aptitudes for pic-nics and rural fétes. 
Incidentally this gives one a good idea of the style of life which 
visitors to Béarn may expect, and it also affords some unde- 
signed evidence that the climate of the place is free from the 
chills and caprices which we who stay at home endure, but 
seldom enjoy. The arrangement of the book is clear and 
methodical. 
then follow detailed routes of the various excursions that may 
be made into the lovely neighbourhood. Our chief complaint 
against the author is that in these excursions he takes us some- 
times too far a-field. ‘The cascade of Gavarnie is, no doubt, a 
charming sight, but it strikes us that a journey of sixty miles— 
only twenty-four of which can be performed by railway—would 
seriously detract from our enjoyment of it. However, the 
Count is a member of the Alpine Club, and if he does not write 
only for athletes, he anticipates that even valetudinarians will 
be able to do great things after a brief sojourn among the 
Pyrenees, 

The information given seems very accurate, and the occa- 
sional Gallicisms which have crept in impart a piquancy to 
the book. The map and panoramas are decidedly useful, 
and the tourist who requires a portable and thoroughly practical 
guide-book cannot do better than put the volume in his 
pocket. 


Reminiscences of America in 1869. By two Englishmen. Second 
Edition, revised. London: Sampson Low, Sons, and 
Marston. 1871. 

We think our American cousins are to be congratulated on 
the visit of these two intelligent Englishmen, who went to 
their country not only to see but to appreciate what was in it ; 
and that the British public have recognized the value of their 
“‘ reminiscences,” and read them with avidity, is evidenced by 
this second and revised edition of the book. The modesty 
of the authors which forbade their anticipation of so 
flattering a compliment, is a proof of the diffidsnce which is 
per rd the companion of real ability ; and {the thorongh 
trustworthiness, tact, and talent of the work are apparent on 
every page. With well-grounded confidence the authors say 
in their preface :— 

“ Although there is no country where events advance with such 
rapid strides, and-although more changes are said to take place in 
the United States in a twelvemonth than in ten years in England, 
yet it is scarcely possible that the last four months should have 
seen all old things pass away, and an entirely new era, and a 
totally different state of things commence in the New World.” 

It is clear that the authors visited the United States with a 
prepossession in their favour, and with a desire to show that 
the “‘ prejudices so common among the majority of Englishmen 
rested, for the most part, on an entire misunderstanding or 
ignorance of American habits and institutions.” There is no 


evidence, however, that this feeling occasioned any undue bias, 
or induced blindness to anything fairly amenable to censure. 
Describing the passage from Liverpool to New York, the 
authors say,— 
“Tt will frequently be found, especially in summer and if the 
wind be moderate, to be no more than a pleasant yatching excursion 


First there is a minute description of Pau, and | 
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on a large scale; though when there is no wind, or when what 
there is is ahead, the discomfort of being either covered with 
cinders, if one stays upon deck, or stifled if one retires below, very 
soon dispels the illusion., Passengers who come on board expect. 
ing from their English Channel recollections to be confined tg 
their berths for the greater portion of the voyage, are often never 
obliged to resort to them except for sleep ; so different is the stead 
roll of the Atlantic swell acting on a ship of two or three thousand 
tons burden, from the chopping sea that plays pitch and toss (with 
a peculiarity all its own) with the little steamboat in which probably 
from 300 to 500 passengers are cribbed, cabined, and confined.” 

Useful information is given as to steamers and their accom. 
modation, and the Cuanard line is chosen for that purpose. In 
the chapter appropriated to New York there is a reference to 
the panic of September, 1869. Into the “gold room” noone 
is said to be admitted but brokers: the writer, however, 
was smuggled in through the kindness of a friend while the 
panic was at its height. 

“In the centre of the room,” he says, “ is a circular iron railing, 
within which stands a clerk at a desk to register the price-current, 
Round this railing the whole of the business is transacted ; and on 
the day in question, men,—young, old, and middle-aged,—were 
raging in a state of frenzy, shouting, gesticulating, and even, when 
passion prevented articulation, mouthing at each other. The only 
person on the floor of the room who seemed to be possessed of 
ordinary calmness was the clerk within the iron railing.” 

The chapter on the “social life” of America conveys a 
favourable impression of its nature, and indicates a refinement 
which even our well-disposed “ Englishmen” had not expected 
to find. Wealth for its own sake, say our authors, is not 
thought so much of as in England. “The traveller will rarely 
hear dollars and cents made the subjects of conversation, ex- 
cept in some New York drawing-rooms.” America contrasts 
strikingly with England in one important particular :— 

“Nowhere do the offensive features of social distinction exhibit 
themselves ; the general sentiment of society prevents it. ... Public 
opinion is strongly opposed to any thing like an unequal distri- 
bution of property by will. The accident of birth is not considered 
a sufficient reason for making one child rich at the expense of the 
other. Hence there are no distinctive difference in society. The 
lines between classes are by no means so rigid as in England.” 


Of the literary society of Boston we are told that it “is 
especially charming, composed as it is of such distinguished 
and cultivated men as Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Motley, 
Emerson, Agassiz, and many others, most of whom reside 
and are professors at the neighbouring University of Cambridge. 
Nearly all these belong to a club whose members are only 
elected by ballot after a strict scrutiny, the club being dis 
tinctly of a private character. . . . There are also numerous 
smaller clubs of the same kind, organized on the same prit- 
ciple, whose members are nearly all graduates of the neigh- 
bouring University of Harvard.” 

We are sorry to observe that our authors have reason to 
think the deference paid to women in the United States 
“possibly on the decline.” The reason, however, is not 
stated, and one would fancy must be difficult to find, for they 
say, “one cannot help being struck with the force of cha- 
racter, the intellectual ability, the capacity for business, the 
high spirit, the courage, and the patriotism of the women.” 
Of the facilities for travel, of education in the common schools, 
institutes, and universities, of spiritual communities, and of 
various journeys through the States, we have lively and graphic 
accounts ; and the “ Hints for Emigrants” point out the ad 
vantage afforded to labourers in the new world, the present 
stock of the labour markets, and the best field, for emigrants. 

We cordially recommend the volume as a compact, succinct, 
practical view of America and the Americans. 
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iL he f Uustrated Review. 


By Joun | WILLIAM Kaye, F.R.S., 


(he Essays - an Optimist 


Author of “ History of the War in Affghanistan,” “ Life of | 


Lord Metcalfe,” “ History of the Sepoy War,” 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Here are seven Essays, composed at intervals during the 
last ten years, and contributed to the Cornhill Magazine. 
lacking the charm of novelty, they possess a less dubitable 
one,—that of sterling worth ; and we are glad to see them in 
this collected form. In the book the natural order of things is 
inverted, and “ Holidays” precede “ Work ;” but the one leads 
us to the other, brightened and refreshed. Rarely has the 
necessity for recreation been more forcibly shown, or its 

easures more pleasantly depicted. It is clear that the accom- 
plished secretary of the “Secret and Political” Department of 
the India Office earns his holidays, and knows how to enjoy 
them. And readers who accompany him in this volume will 
enjoy them too. And all the more for the generous anxiety 
which the author evinces that the enjoyments should be widely 

extended, and its value (even as a computable article) under- 
stood. He says genially, “I know no better reason for a 
holiday than that which we were wont to urge at school, namely, 
that it was a fine day, sometimes gaining our point by means of 
a Latin epistle, in prose or verse, to the Doctor, with a good 
deal in it about Phabus resplendens, aura mitis, and pueri 


&e., &c. 


jocundi. 1am afraid that such a plea would not be admissible 


in the school which I now attend. But I have often thought, 
when I have seen from my official windows the bright morning 
sun burnishing the Victoria Tower and ‘Big Ben,’ that if I 
were head-master, I should like to summon my boys, and say 
to them, ‘ Now then, go out into the country, and enjoy your- 
selves 7 and to put a placard on the door, ‘ Gone for a holiday 


—back to-morrow.’” The enemies of holiday-making, of whom | 
we fear there are thousands, may impute to him that he is | 


boasting only of giving holidays to servants not his own. “To 
this,” he says, “‘I am not minded to reply further than that I 
know what is best for her Majesty's service and for my own ; 
and that in my own modest establishment, the domestics are 
never denied a holiday when they ask for one.” 

But if Mr. Kaye is an earnest pleader for holidays, he is not 
the less an honest advocate of work. Nor does it matter to 
him what the work is: “All honest labour, be it the merest 
hand-work, brainless and mechanical drudgery, dignifies human 
life. Better it is to break stones or to turn a mangle, than to 
do nothing. Good roads and clean linen are products of 
human industry which we need not be ashamed of having a 
hand in creating. Let us do the best we can! If it be not 
permitted us to do work of one kind, let us brace ourselves up 
for work of another. If the work be of much account in 
the world’s eye, let us be thankful ; if of little, let us be con- 
tent. ‘All service is the same with God.’—Let us rejoice that 
we are permitted to serve, whether at the council-board of the 
mation, at the head of a regiment of horse, or only behind a 
Counter.” 

And “the counter” reminds Mr. Kaye of the “ Romantic 
Suicide” of the young Frenchman, Arsene, who left behind him 
4 memorandum, bewailing his hard lot, and beseeching his 
parents “to erect a simple tomb-stone to his memory, and to 
inscribe apon it, ‘Born to be a man, died a grocer.’” ‘‘ Now,” 
says Mr. Kaye, “ the plain truth is that he was not born to be 
aman; if he had been, he would have ved a grocer. ‘The 
manliest thing that I know in this world is to do your duty in 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to call you; and | 
ifyou have been called to grocery, why not? There are many 


callings without which the world could do better than without | 
A good grocer is any | 


focers. Strive, then, to be a good grocer 
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day better than a bad poet.” The. story suggests . a lively pic- 
ture of the utility of the grocer. Arsene, in his transcendental 
mood, had fancied that, “to weigh cheese and dried plums 
was not useful to humanity.” “Not useful to humanity?” 
exclaims our author, “I should like to know who are useful to 





| humanity, if the grocer who keeps the shop in this little town, 


the assistant who weighs out the groceries, and the errand-boy 


| who carries them to their several destinations, are nof useful. 
| Think of the panic in Castleton this morning, if there were to 


be a gap in High Street, and “ Figs, No. 9,” with all his esta- 
blishment and his stock-in-trade, were suddenly to be missing, 
we should then know how useful he has been to us all.” 

But the lesson of contentment, within reasonable bounds, 
and not interpreted as condemning any proper ambition—which 
Mr. Kaye would teach, may well be taken to heart by many 
in this striving and by no means too worthily aspiring day. We 
were ourselves acquainted with a fine young man who literally 
died (though not in the same way as the Frenchman) of 
discontent withthe position (not that of a grocer) which cir- 
cumstances had assigned to him—died, in his own words, of 
inability to “get into ‘Society’!” Poor fellow! His ambition 
was of even a less lofty order than Arsene’s. From strenuous 
‘Work” to “Success,” the transition is natural, though not 
always facile and assured. Mr. Kaye believes that the concentra- 
tion of a man’s powers on any given object—to go directly to 
the point, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and reso- 
lutely determining to succeed, is to secure Success. But this 
concentration need not interfere with social duties; and you 
may possibly “stick to your business” more closely by smoking 
a cigar in your back parlour than by serving customers in your 
front shop. This isnot the only homely illustration in a clever 
essay, for even the “Man of Thessaly” plays a significant and 
amusing part in it. The hints are sagacious, the cautions wise, 
the exhortation at the close, which points to the “ best success 
of all,” very impressive. Whatsoever of success you may 
have obtained for yourself is nothing when compared with what 
you have done for others. 

Not the least interesting portions of a remarkably outspoken 
book are what we may call its autobiographical confidences. In 
the essay on Success, Mr. Kaye tells us that in his youth his 
first great effort was a tragedy upon a grand Elizabethan model. 
It was submitted by a friend to a competent critic, who pro- 
nounced it to be “‘ morally, dramaticallv, and irremediably bad.” 
He adds, “I write the words now with a strong sense of grati- 
tude to that critic; but I have not forgotten the keen agony 
with which they burnt themselves into my soul, when I first 
read the crushing verdict in a dingy back bedroom in the 
Hummums.” In illustration of one of the lessons inculcated 
by “ The Wrong Side of the Stuff,” Mr. Kaye also tells us that 
when he was very young he wrote a novel on which a singularly 
adverse verdict was pronounced, and how angry he was at the 
moment, how grateful afterwards. His critic dwelt on the 
singular inconsistencies of the story. The young author took 
the hint, called his novel “ ‘The Inconsistent Man,” put on the 
title-page an appropriate morality from W: ordsworth, and pub- 
lished the novel at his own misk. “As,” he says, “it had 
scarcely anything that a novel ought to have, and almost every 
thing that a novel ought not, it is a mere matter of course that 
it failed.” But this juvenile experience is recalled merely that 
Mr. Kaye may remark that after a quarter of a century's adult 
experience of life he is even less inclined than he was at nine- 
teen to regard men as consistent unities ; and he says excellent 
things on the subject of consistency. 

“We are wont to say that So-and-So is not a likely man to do 
such-and-such a thing. Broadly, it may be said, that we cannot 
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and when we find that they do such things, we are wont to cry out 
that they are hypocrites. The fact is, that they are not hypocrites. 
They may love what is good without doing it. Was David a hypo- 
crite? Was Paul a hypocrite? ‘The evil I would not do, that I 
do.’ How common a case it is.” 


Throwing a lurid light upon his theme, but a light that 
strongly exhibits it, Mr. Kaye says he knew a man who stood 
in the felon’s dock, who wore the felon’s dress, who did the 
felon’s servitude. He knew that man when all men respected 
him. It was not only that he talked good things; he did them; 
he took pleasure in doing them. 


“He had a hearty relish for good ; I am sure that he had none 
for evil. But he fell—to the astonishment of the world he fell ; and 
when he lay there, utterly crushed, by reason of the tremendous 
height from which he had fallen, people with one accord said that 
he was a hypocrite. I remember well the dark faces that were 
turned upon me—faces not all masculine, the owners of which were 
rightly honoured by the world—when I ventured to say that I could 
not believe, having known him in his brighter days, that that poor, 
crushed sinner had artificially assumed a robe of sanctity for the 
concealment of his systematical iniquities. I cannot bring myself 
to believe it even now, after the lapse of years, when his image has 
faded somewhat from my sight, and his voice has grown dim in my 
ears. What I do believe is that there is a vast deal more of in- 
consistency than hypocrisy in the world. Hypocrisy is a laborious 
trade. The emoluments must be great, if they are proportionate to 
the pains of following it But every man is not a hypocrite who 
does not act up to his professions.” 


This is the key-note of a generous and charming essay. That 
which follows it—“*On Growing Old”—is full of consoling 
suggestions for those whose “way of life has fallen unto the 
sere, the yellow leaf.” “On Toleration ” fitly succeeds to this; 
and Mr. Kaye ably argues that as we grow older, we grow, or 
ought to grow, more tolerant. His plea for more toleration of 
the Poor is equally honourable to his intellect and his heart. 
And, finally, we arrive at “Rest,” a discourse fragrant with 
wisdom and resignation. Though he says “he is growing old,” 
we see no signs of the fact; nor do those tell-tale records that 
let us into the secret of the age of public men go very far to 
confirm the statement; but we are sure that whenever he 
becomes a “ Superannuated Man,” every reader of the “ Essays 
of an Optimist” will wish him all the happiness that should 
belong to the owner of great gifts nobly exercised. 


Lvenings on the Thames ; or, Serene Hours, and what they require. 
By KeneLm Henry Dicpy. In two vols. Second Edition. 
London: F. S. Ellis. 


The thoughts which fill these pages must have passed through 
thousands of minds which never came in contact with the book 
itself. The love of nature, the enjoyment of her simplest 
blessings, the appreciation of the most common and unpretend- 
ing of her beauties, the eye to perceive, and the heart to feel, 
are not privileges confined to any class. The politician, flying 
from the fever of the debate and the excitement of the division; 
the literary man, rushing from “the desk’s dead wood,” long 
pressure against which has almost made himself as dead; the 





artist, abandoning his studio for the woods and fields, the hills | 


and streams, which will at once supply him with new subjects 
and with the spirit to work upon them ; the lawyer, from crowded 
court or stifling chambers; the commercial man from the 
market ; the tradesman from his counter ; the boy from his 
school ; the poor sempstress from her garret—all alike feel the 
exhilarating influences of a stroll in the meadows, a row on the 
river, a trip into the country. It is easy to conceive “what a 





delicious thing it is to such to repose under the horse-chestnuts 
in Bushey Park upon a holiday, within hearing, or at least view, 
of the fountain, and with crowds of smiling people playing, and 
singing, and chatting — you.” Not less charming is the visit 
to KewGardens. “ Perhaps,” says our author, “ we know very 
little about plants, tropical, aquatic, and so forth. There they all 
are, however, some like elephants’ feet, some in the exact form of 
a Japanese parasol, some resembling huge floating eggs ;” and we 
will add that dull and unspeculative indeed must that mind be 
that could not day after day, for months together, find matter for 
wonder and delight, instruction and veneration, in jthe water- 
lily house, the tropical houses, and the endless attractions of 
Kew Gardens. But,” as Mr. Digby says, “there are things 
that suit some people better still; there is reclining on the 
grass to watch the swan on the miniature lake—there is 
walking under the graceful acacias and the dark cedar— 
there is playing, albeit with glowing faces, on the new-mown 
hay, near the Chinese pagoda.” You may leave the gardens 
with our chatty and cheerful author-companion, and find your- 
self on Kew Green, with its hospitable tenements, having their 
little strips of gardens running down to the verge-walk. 
“There,” he says, “if the season should be far advanced and 
growing cold, you can have dinner in a large and rather antique- 
looking room, commanding a view across the river. But ona 
bright summer’s afternoon there’s nothing like the grass below 
next the river, and the honeysuckle arbours, where you can see 
such a motley throng of happy persons taking their tea or their 
pot of ale in the little cozy bowers on each side of the garden; 
while others are stretched out on the green turf, in a sort of 
ecstasy at hearing some one playing a guitar, while some female 
voice sings to it.” Mr. Digby’s amusing gossip is somewhat 
overladen with classical and poetical illustration. Although his 
volumes are too bulky for pocket-carriage, the pilgrim of the 
Thames will be none the worse, nor the less interested in what 
he sees, for carrying in his memory the facts and fancies they 
contain. ! 


Transformation: or, The Romance of Monte-Beni. By NA&THk 
NIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated Edition. London : Smith, 
Elder and Co. ‘ 


In his “ English Note Books,” Hawthorne admits and laments 
his general indifference to pictorial art, especially classic and 
ancient art. But he adds, after a visit to our National Gallery, 
“T have an idea that I might acquire a taste, with a little atten 
tion to the subject, for I find I already begin to prefer some 
pictures to others. This is encouraging.” ‘To what effect his 
latent appreciation was fostered in the congenial Italian air, the 
production, only a few years afterwards, of this beautiful story 
strikingly shows. Though Rome in all its changing phases—is 
inherited glory, its present decay, its social and_ religious 
observances —fills the canvas, art pervades and vivifies the whole; 
the two heroines, passionate and queenly Miriam (a new 
Zenobia) and pure sensitive Hilda, are both artists ; Kenyon, 
the good influence of the book, is a sculptor; and the fourth 
and last of the leading characters (Donatello, the most 
original conception of modern imaginative literature)—we were 
about to say is himself a statue, but that would be exaggerating 
the case—is the embodiment of the Faun of Praxiteles, and 
owes the quaint half-mournful half-fantastic peculiarities of his 
imperfect nature to traditionary descent from one—“ neither 
man nor animal, and yet no monster ; but a being in whom both 
races meet on friendly grounds.” The happy hours of the four 
friends are spent among the relics of ancient and the triumphs 
of modern art; all described with the fidelity which only love 
can teach. It is unnecessary at this day to dwell on the poetty 
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and power with which Hawthorne elaborated his theme. The 
present edition, in one portable volume, with deliciously clear 
type and admirable illustrations, is a boon to all who wish to 
possess one of the best modern fictions in a handsome shape 
and ata reasonable price. ‘The chief figure in the picture we 
give is the gentle Hilda; and Kenyon is distinguishable in 
the crowd below. 
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A FROLIC OF THE CARNIVAL, 


(From Nathaniel Hawthorne's “ 7'ransformation.”) 


The Whispers of a Shell ; or, Stories from the Sea. Py FRANcES | 
FREELING Broperip, Author of “Tales of the Toys,” 
“Wild Roses,” etc. Illustrated. London: Griffith and | 








Farran. 1871. 


We are not sure that children of the present day are wholly 
to be congratulated on their improved and elaborate play- 
things. Sugar and water tea tasted quite as refreshing out of | 
the rough almost shapeless pewter service of our childhood 
(provided the water was not thoughtlessly poured in so hot as | 
fo melt the cups) as from the china elegancies now in fashion ; | 
and our sisters’ rag doll—or at a more advanced age the Dutch | 
beauty with staring red cheeks and woolly head—was quite as | 
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ture ladies who now condescend to inhabit the doll’s ‘house. 


can be but one opinion. Every day brings additions to ow 
stores or stirring adventure abroad or quiet life at home, 
excellent in purpose and execution. So well written, indeed, 


Such is the present 





fHE TARENTELLA 
(From “ The Whispers of a Shell.” ) 


case. Mrs. Broderip, a musical and thoughtful poet, a graceful 
and suggestive essayist, is also one of our best story-writers fot 
the young. On them she especially delights to lavish amuse 
ment from her pleasant fancy and instruction from her cul- 
tivated mind. ‘The daughter of Thomas Hood has inherited 
the gift of charming the young (who can have forgotten his 
letters to the little Elhots?); and the present book will be as 
much a favourite as its predecessors. ‘The opening chapters, 
describing the feelings and doings of a gentle child who lives 
near and loves the sea, her invalid mother, her energetic aunt, 
and her warm-hearted sailor uncle, are so simple and touching 
that we almost regret when the shell begins its whispers—though 
they give variety to the narrative by telling of its birthplace in 
the South Seas; its strange adventures on an Island in the 
Pacific ; its visit to Amboyna, introducing the history of a 


tenderly beloved as the delicate-featured and richly-robed minia- 


But as to the beneficial extension of juvenile literature there 


that an hour may occasionally be profitably stolen from our 
own libraries and spent in the children’s, while often the same 
names will be found honoured in both. 
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family of Dutch settlers ; the pathetic fate of “The Little 
Passenger ;” the dangerous toil of the Pearl Divers: the excite- 
ments of whaling; the wrongs and perils of poor “ Cesar, 
the Black Cook,” and the picturesque and sunny life of the 
Sicilian coral-fishers, from which we quote the scene depicted 
on the preceding page :— 


“And did we not have the merriest wedding ever known jn 
Mezziola! We had the most splendid dinner; and no wonder, 
for my mother (who had been serving-maid to Padre Jeronimo 
before her marriage) was head cook, and brought all her stores of 
caviare and preserved tunny to aid the repast. Agata, my pretty 
little sister, was in her glory, and wore a neat spray of coral I had 
brought her out of my winnings in her dark hair, looking for all the 
world like a sea-nymph ; and so some one else thought, too. As 
for me, I was as happy as the day was long ; for did | not dance a 
tarentella with the bride herself, and have as many grapes and 
melons as I cared to eat ?” 


When the shell has finished its tales, little Thusie’s own story 
has a happy ending. Her father comes home from sea, and 
she is made his companion and housekeeper, ultimately sailing 
with him for his next voyage. 

Children living by the sea will enjoy Mrs. Broderip’s accurate 
pictures of their pursuits and pleasures; while little inland 
dwellers will find a new world opened to them in her vivid 
pages. 


The MacCallum More: a History of the Argyll Family from 
the Earliest Times. By the Rev. Hety Smirx. London: 
Bemrose. 1871. 


That portion of this little book which chronicles the deeds of 
the Campbells in modern times is not without interest, and 
though disfigured in some places by indiscriminate eulogy, is 
on the whole tolerably trustworthy. Of the Argyll family in its 
“earliest times” the author knows little or nothing, and pre- 
serves a judicious silence upon most of the points in dispute 
among Scottish genealogists. We would recommend Mr. Smith 
to study what the late Mr. Donald Gregory has said about the 
lordship of Lorn in his “ Highlands and Islands,” and we would 
also caution him to abstain for the future from such remarkably 


rash statements as the following :—‘“ The French word carrosse | 


was formerly feminine, but when a French king, by mistake, 
spoke of mon carrosse, the courtiers at once changed its gender, 
and ever since the word has been masculine. In much the 
same way, /xce/sius would formerly have been correct ; but 
excelsior is now accepted on the authority of the king of American 
poets.” We think Mr. Longfellow would prefer to abdicate 
his poetic throne rather than be thought guilty of sanctioning a 
false concord. The truth is Mr. Smith has got what northerners 
call “a bee in his bonnet,” and is unable to understand that 
mottoes have and are intended to have a personal acceptation. 
We are amused at the only observation made by the author 
upon George William, sixth Duke of Argyll—“ the sixth Duke 
spent a good deal of money in his life, and died October 22nd, 
1839.” We suppose that in the eyes of a Scotchman no terms 
of condemnation could be more severe, but in truth we feel 
some little curiosity to know how he spent it. We subjoin the 
patriotic rather than poetic effusion with which Mr. Smith con- 
cludes his memoirs :— 


“O God, we pray thee, bless 
Louise, our fair Princess, 
True Briton born. 

All foreign suits she flies, 
Britain’s son wins the prize, 

God bless Lord Lorne.” 
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| Hitherto: a Story of Yesterdays. 


By Mrs. A. D. 'T. Wurrney, 
New Edition, 
1871. 


Author of “The Gayworthys,” &c. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

We could hardly take up a book in stronger contrast to Mr. 
Blackmore’s stirring romance of the Old World, reviewed 
in our last number (p. 417) than Mrs. Whitney's quiet story 
of the New World; or rather of the inner life of one little 
New England girl—an undeveloped artist and poet in cotton 
bonnet and pinafore—and the outward circumstances which 
acted upon it. We might suppose that such a theme as 
this, elaborated in 410 closely printed pages, would become 
tedious ; but there is the same sort of variety in the book 
that thereis in every-day life. We do not (save in certain 
uneasy moments and exceptional cases) rebel against the 
routine of breakfast and dinner, rising up and going to rest— 
nor do we find our ordinary acquaintances unendurable because 
they are neither heroes nor martyrs. Her fidelity to nature 
enables Mrs. Whitney to interest us in all her characters and 
incidents, but chiefly in the subordinate personages and early 
chapters. Indeed the whole description of Anstiss Dolbeare’s 
childhood is charming, though she very soon betrays the intro- 
spective, self-torturing, morbid tendency which after life 
developes so disastrously. ‘The strict, sharp, practical Aunt 
Ildy Chism, who brings Anstiss up, is highly stimulating and 
entertaining, in her shrewd downright common-sense, to us 
who can stand aside and observe her from a distance, with- 
out being crushed by her iron rule. Richard Hathaway, sober- 
minded, large-hearted, without a grain of selfishness or mean- 
ness in his nature—Augusta Hare, all amiable vanity, and 
graceful worldliness, and kind-hearted  superficiality—Mn. 
Hathaway, with her simple piety, and homely dignity, and 
universal charity—are all perfect portraits, on every lineament 
of which we dwell with unflagging pleasure. But Grandon 
Cope is a terrible bore, with his lofty flights and condescending 
courtesy—a sort of New England Sir Charles Grandison. And 
amazingly good though Hope Devine is, we tire of her strained 
spiritual interpretations of common things, her odd, disjointed, 
unfinished little speeches, meant to suggest so much while ex- 
pressing so little, her “rushings,” and “ glowings,” and “golden 
eyes ;” and while thoroughly respecting Mrs. Whitney’s strong 
sense of the religious element underlying ail real duty and 
pleasure (however relatively insignificant), we altogether object 
to being told that when Hope washed dishes there was the same 
sort of pleasure in seeing her do it that there is in watching 
a pianist’s fingers or an artist's pencil—that her dancing was 
“something akin to the signs the swallows write against the 
dusk, or the flowers make in smaller print, nodding and sway- 
ing on their stalks, or the great inclusive hieroglyph the planets 
outline in heaven,” —and that “the pride and the glory and the 
triumph of humanity were exultant in Hope Devine, taking her 
first ride in a common railroad car.” Anstiss, with her day- 
dreams and aspirations, her shy sensitiveness and subdued 
enthusiasm is interesting, though she clearly makes most of her 
own troubles, and we give her up entirely when she marries 
Richard Hathaway while half despising his common-place 
excellence, and with a full consciousness of having met her 
ideal embodied in the sublimely transcendental Grandon Cope. 
** Hitherto” abounds in delicate descriptions of country life 
and scenery, little prose idyls like the following :— 

“We walked on, down one of the little mysterious paths that 
branched into the woods. It wound by moss and stone and stump 
and springing water. It was carpeted with pine needles sometimes, 
and sometimes with the fallen splendours of the maple, and was 
sometimes green on either hand with the late-growing ferns. It 
came out at last beside the river. . . . That singularly dark water— 
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bed of the river here was a deep black mud—threw up marvellous 
dections ; and all the October splendour was heaped and showered 
gon its shores. Sumachs thrust their lances of flame out from 
ger the brown alders ; woodbines flung their crimson draperies 
ethe dark heavy cedars ; willows bent and dipped their yellow 
gihs. On the rocks were many-shaded mosses, purple and grey 
madder ; coarse river grasses kept their green, springing and 
aying over in full curves from their dark hussocks. The magni- 
wat beds of the pickerel weed, with their great culla-shaped leaves, 
uaped themselves 
igriantly _— still. 
jn in the under 
eid of water all 
gs clear and per- 
i¢as in the air. 
Ire were gar- 
gisand stars and 
jesand arches ; 
nttoesand aisles ; 
ws, pavements, 
a pillars re- 
dndent with liv- 
g gems.” 


Allthechapters 
wraying Aunt 
iy, Anstiss, and 
ie on a visit to 
kesthetical Bos 
a family, who 
we “a process- 
dalture expres- 
wm,” are full of 
meration and 
m satire, not 
shout warm sym- 
aby for even the 
iurdest + mani- 
Gutions of ge- 
mestriving after 
mh Aunt Ildy 
mong the “tall 
it’s absolutely 
ticious; take for 
wance her an- 
st when Co- 
am - Holgate 
iutles the family 


ile, sitting 


nih the following 
estion :-— 


“Why,” she demanded, electrically, like a thunder-clap out of a 
«af cloud of philosophic abstraction, across the unthinking and un- 
‘eclant summer-silence of our common-place, ‘ Why was Venus 
to have arisen from the foam of the sea?’ ‘ Because you 
mt be clean before you can be beautiful!’ shot back Aunt Ildy, 
tuk as a flash—an irony of common-sense out of a swift frowning 





tad of contem pt.” 


fwwho have trembled for a beloved life can read un- 
wed the scenes towards the close of the story ; where Anstiss 
tthe sick-bed of her husband learns fully to appreciate his noble 
“ue and generous love, only, as she fears, when on the point 
j*lesing his earthly companionship. As a whole the book is 
ted to do more than merely amuse ; and many instances 
"of playfulness and pathos will linger gratefully in its 
’ memories. 
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Rambles of an Archeologist among Old Books and in Old Places. 


Being Papers on Art in Relation to Archeology, Painting, 


Art Decoration and Art Manufacture. By Freperick 


WittiaM Farruowt, F.S.A.; author of “ Dictionary of 


Terms in Art,” &c. London: Virtue and Co., 1871. 


Mr. Fairholt had pre-eminently the gift of making technical 
subjects interesting, and abstruse researches attractive. So 
thorough and con 
scientious a stu- 
dent as to be re- 
spected even by 


who pin _ their 
faith on the se- 
verities of learn 
ing, he could yet 
arouse and retain 


the multitude who 
skim the surface 
ofartistic subjects, 
and demand to be 
instructed in an 
amusing manner. 
Ar heology has 
of comparatively 
late years over 
come the preju- 
dices and distaste 
with which its sup- 
posed dryness and 
difficulty sur- 
rounded it, and, as 
Mr. Fairholt truly 
said, by a better 
acquaintance with 
its position as the 
* handmaid of 
history,” attained 
a favour attested 
by the rapid 
growth of Arche 
ological Societies 
and Institutes. To 
this extended ap- 
preciation his own 
labours _ largely 
contributed. The 
present collection 
of papers (re- 
printed from the Art Journal since the author's death,) afford 
their readers the accustomed enjoyment of tracing the subjects 
of which they treat from their remotest origin and associations, 
aided by Mr. Fairholt’s careful, bold, and accurate drawings. 
In his first chapter he dwells on the symbolism hidden in the 
uncouth “contortions of medizval statuary,” when the rude 
conceptions of the Gothic era began to exhibit that striving 
after higher models known as the style of the Xenaissance— 
‘a Gothic classicality, engrafting classic form and freedom on 
the decorative quaintness of the middle ages.” Of this union 
Mr. Fairholt gives some curious instances, in which, he 


DURER. 


an Archeeote . 2 


says— 


“ The Greek volute and the Roman foliage are made to combine 
with the hideous inventions of monkery, the grotesque heads that 





the Dryasdusts, * 


the attention of 
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are exhibited on the most sacred edifices, and which are simply the 
stone records of the strife and rivalry that prevailed between monks 
and friars up to the date of the Reformation, and are therefore of 
great value to the student of ecclesiology.” 


The same symbolical tendency pervaded heraldry, and induced 
lofty houses to use whimsically humble badges; as when the 
Dukes of Burgundy, having chosen for their device a couple of 
knotted clubs — sur- candnmanons - 
mounted by a crown, a | 
rival house adopted the 
rabot, or carpenter’s | 
plane, indicating their | 
determination “to | 
smooth by force the 
formidable knots from 
the clubs” of their 
proud opponents. The 
exquisite early Roman 
mosaics and enamels; 
the so-called Raffaelle 
ware of the Italians, 
with its vigorous yet 
fantastic designs and 
glowing colours; and 
the ostentatious splen- 
dour of the inlaid and 
embossed furniture of 
Louis Quatorze arenext 
discussed, culminating 
in the bitter retribution 
which compelled that 
lavish king to melt his 
silver chairs and tables 
from Versailles to sup- 
ply cash for his soldiers. 
A valuable section on 
book illumination and 
ornamental household 
furniture follows, lead- 
ing to “grotesque de- 
sign” in industrial art— 
a term derived from 
the extravagant decora- 
tions of the “ grottoes ” 
or baths of Ancient 
Rome, revived in a 
modified and elevated 
form by Raffaelle, in 
the Loggie of the Vati- 
can. Perhaps the most 
popular portions of the 
book will be the “Facts 
about Finger-rings,” and 
“Brooches and Dress- 
fastenings,” ‘with their 
abundant and singular 
illustrations ; including the Roman rings combining with them a 
key, the cabalistic rings of necromancers, mystic stones, “ posy- 
rings,” the rings of Mary Stuart, Darnley, and Queen Elizabeth, | 
and the Venetian rings forming a box to contain relics. The last, 
and in many respects most important paper is entitled “ Albert 
Durer ; his works, his compatriots, and his times;” giving a 
memoir of the artist, a very exhaustive summary of hiscontributions 
to and influence on German art in the fifteenth century, and | 
notices of his most distinguished associates. The wood-cuts | 
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CHRIST BIDDING FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER. | 


(From Fairholt’s ‘‘ Rambles of an Archaologist.”) 


of Niirnberg, where Durer, “the Evangelist of Art,” passed 
his life in diligent and pious toil, ‘‘an old city singularly unal. 
tered . . . like looking at a pictured town in an old Missal.” 
are very exquisite, and embrace Durer’s house, outside and 
in, the castle, the Himmelsthor, and many other scenes, We 
copy two of the illustrations—the fine portrait of Durer, who 
Mr. Fairholt says, was “€ssentially a man to love ; his natu 
im was kindly and open, 

he knew no envy, and 
was never known tp 
condemn the work 
| another artist . . , his 
personal appearance 
| was dignified, and his 
| face eminently hand 
some ;” and a specimen 
of his works—the quaint 
group of “ Christ part- 
ing from His}Mother,” 
in Durer’s “ Life of 
the Virgin,” published 
inr511. Lest anyone 
observing the curios 
| mixture of realism and 
aspiration in Durets 
works should consider 
what he actuallyaccom 
plished overrated, Mr. 


comprehend _ fully the 
art of any one period, 
and _ the talent of am 
artist of that period, we 
must go back mentally 
to the time in whichk 
flourished, and measutt 
him by such as hal 
preceded him.” Livéy 
yet earnest in style 
various in subject, aul 
aided by every appt 
priate artistic and type 
graphical adornmeti, 
this is a book tok 
popular with archie 
logists, and _ yet further 
to popularize archee 


logy. 
Debrett’'s Bart 
swith Knightage fe 





Dean and Son. 
Debrett’s annual We 
lumes have a_ lineage 
exceeding in antiqullf 
many of the titles they chronicle, and they exhibit an accuracy 


° . . ry 0 
which speaks well for successive editors. The present 8™) 


exception to this rule, and we are pleased to find that i I 
Preface Mr. Mair draws attention to the anomalous state a? 
law with regard to the title of Baronet. It would not be@® 
ficult to establish some system of registration by which ut 
founded pretensions might be checked, and the succession " 
the dignity rightly maintained. During the year 1870 20 ah 


. incl. 
Baronetcies were created, although five became ext” 


Fairholt remarks—“to f* 


1871. London: } 
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isighthood was conferred on twenty-four gentlemen. ‘The little 
worical summary subjoined to the account of each Baronet 
; admirable feature, and the volume is in all respects 
giitable to the good taste and diligence of its compiler. 


te Churchman's Shilling Magazine and Family Treasury. 
Conducted by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A, Vol. viii. 
London: Houlston 
and Sons. 1871. 
In these days when 
ine literature ab- 
ats almost all the little 
gation which profes- 
jl people can give 
say branch of litera- 
=, it is satisfactory to 
xet with a publication 
dich we can recommend 
dhoutreservation. ‘The 
jurchman’s Shilling Ma- 
une” abundantly justi- 
sits raison détre; the 
ming and paper are 
spod that it must be 
al with pleasure, and 
contributions are of 
wh uniform excellence 
it itcan hardly fail to 
¢rad with profit also. 
Iedesire to call especial 
ition to a series of 
mes which have ap- 
med during the past 
m, entitled, ‘“‘ Plans and 
Iattices pro Ecclesia.” 
ler distinguishing fea- 
® is good common- 
ax—the common-sense 
fiChurchman who has 
med much with men of 
idasses—applied to the 
msideration of the prin- 
ml matters with which 
welfare of the Church 
‘ooncerned. Although 
essed more particu- 
ty to the clergy, they 
tlhe studied with inte- 
sty every layman who 
to make the 
lurch’s work more effec- 
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RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


The Perfect Man; or, Jesus an Example of Godly Life. By the 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge : Rivingtons. 

The author of this little volume is well-known as the exemplary 
and hard-working clergyman of a poor and populous parish in the 
heart of London. With 
his previous productions 
doubtless many of our 
readers are well acquaint- 
ed, and we may assure 
them that his reputation 
| will in no wise suffer from 
a careful reading of the 
present unpretentious vo- 
lume. Itis an endeavour 
to exhibit the character 
of Jesus as an Example, 
without dwelling on the 
| equally important facts of 
| His Divinity, and His 

Atoning Sacrifice. The 

| author thus graphically 

describes the difficulty of 
realizing at the present 
moment the — circum- 
stances narrated in the 
New Testament, owing 
not only to the lapse of 
time, but to the manner 
in which they have been 
overlaid and embellished 
by both artist and poet : 





“From the beginning to 
the end we are met by in- 
tellectual and artistic ren- 
derings of His life. It is 
the Paradise of Milton, the 
Madonna of Raphael, and 
the Last Supper of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. The very 
sick and beggars whom 
Jesus healed and com 
forted,andthesinners whom 
He received, seem to belong 
to a race which has passed 
away. They are not men 
and women, but models for 
the artist and_ sculptor. 
Jesus Himself appears on 
canvas as a sort of Chris- 
tian Apollo. The Apostles 





ul The editor, in defer- 
%t, We suppose, to the 
Mss of his readers, has 
#2 insertion to two sto- 
“Till Death us do Part” and “The Doom of the Hether- 





Mons.” From the former our illustration is taken ; the tale is 
Vofinterest, with several scenes of real pathos. In it, as well 
‘throughout the volume, a high moral tone is maintained, and 
“iietive Church principles are unobtrusively advocated. We 
“eve that it is the intention of the new editor (Mr. Charles 
keson) to introduce into the volume for the present year 
new features which will largely increase the utility of 
Magazine and add to its popularity. 








t “TILL DEATH US DO PART.” 
(From the “ Chr rchv an’s Shilling Ma; a:ine.”) 


stand around Him in 
graceful pose and appro- 
priate drapery. If they are 
represented as fishermen, 
they look like fishermen on the stage. The publicans are all like 


Matthew and Zaccheus, full of devout impulse.”—Pp. 7, 8. 


How true it is that side by side with the greatest refinements 
or blessings some leavening or debasing element is concealed 
or at work. Even ages ago Lucretius could say, 

“ ______ Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid ”——- - 


But, continues our author :— 
“Thea (i.e. at the time of our Saviour) sores and rags were foul, 








_— 

and vice impudent or loathsome. The fisherman’s boat was wet 
with scale and weed. The multitude was the mob, and the Judg- 
ment Hall the magistrate’s court, with the vulgar atmosphere, and 
unfeeling presence of criminal and warder. Then the scene on 
Calvary itself was a public execution, with more shame and suffer- 
ing than is put upon a felon now. The Christian cross was a 


heathen gibbet.”—P. 9. 


At the time the Cross was reared, little did it seem likely 
that nations could place it as the proudest ornament on the 
crown of their kings, and that those few disciples whom the 
priests and the rulers intended to crush would speak words 
whose sound was to go forth into all lands, yea even unto the 
ends of the world. After some prefatory remarks, the Rev. 
Harry Jones gradually developes and divides his subject, speak- 
ing of the “ Perfect Man,” in His Birth, His Growth, His 
Mission, His Work, His Teaching, His Sufferings, and Death, 
and His Resurrrection ; and we may say that his treatment 
of each of these points deserves careful consideration, for the 
ideas have clearly emanated from the mind of one capable of 
grasping great truths, and of that expansive nature which does 
not rest satisfied without endeavouring to impress their vast 
importance on the minds of his fellow-men,— 


“ Not bidding for cloister’d cell 
His neighbour or his work farewell.” 


We cannot do better than commend this book to the 


attentive perusal of our readers during the holy season 
through which we are now passing. There is as much packed in 
a small compass as we ever remember to have seen ; much 
expressed, more implied. Its style is simple and earnest, with- 
out descending to poverty or baldness of expression, such as 
“the men who sit on the wall” may easily understand. 


Family Readings on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels of the 
Christian Year. By the Rev. DoucGias C. Timins, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Oxford and London: James 
Parker and Co. 

We have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers to this volume. It is evidently the production of a 
faithful Churchman, who desires to set forth the teaching of 
our Church as embodied in her authorized formularies. And 
there never, perhaps, was a time when such teaching was more 
needed than the present-—seeing that on the one hand 
the attack of the open enemy, and on the other the more 
specious but equally subversive efforts of the false teacher 
within to be resisted. We live, too, in times, as John 
Keble observed, “of much leisure and unbounded curiosity, 
when excitement of every kind is sought after with a morbid 
eagerness,” and when the sobriety inculcated by our Liturgy is 
apt to be forgotten. The book displays great learning, its 
author has executed his task in a truly devotional spirit. 


Lyra Anglicana: Hymus and Sacred Songs. Collected and 
arranged by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Coventry. London: Houlston and 
Sons. 

Another of Mr. Baynes’ tasteful and popular compilations—this 
time not chiefly but wholly devotional. In his preface the editor 
truly remarks that “it would be almost impossible to overrate the 
value of really good hymns for private as well as public use.” 
This is becoming every day more widely recognized, and the hymns 
now generally adopted have far higher poctic merit than thcse of 
half a century since. Mr. Baynes’ selections have the advantage 


of bringing forward, in conjunction with such established favourites 
as “Lead Kindly Light,” poems less widely known, whose merits 





| 
| 


The Lllustrated Review. 


might otherwise be overlooked ; as an instance we give the follow. 
ing anonymous vgrses from “ The Two Worlds :’— 
“Two worlds there are. To one our eyes we strain 
Whose magic joys we shall not see again ; 
Bright haze of morning veils its glimmering shore. 
Ah, truly breathed we there 
Intoxicating air ! 
Glad were our hearts in that sweet realm of Nevermore. 
It is perpetual summer there. But here 
Sadly we may remember rivers clear 
And harebells quivering on the meadow floor ; 
For brighter bells and bluer 
For tenderer hearts and truer, 
People that happy land—the realm of Nevermore. 


“Upon the frontiers of this shadowy land 
We pilgrims of eternal sorrow stand. 

What realm lies forward, with its happier store 

Of forest green and deep 
Of valleys hush’d in sleep, 

And lakes most peaceful? ’Tis the land of Evermore. 
Thither we hasten through these regions dim ; 
But lo! The wide wings of the Seraphim 

Shine in the sunset. On that joyous shore 

Our lighten’d hearts shall know 
The life of long ago 
The sorrow-burdened past. shall fade for evermore. 


. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Cope’s Tobacco Plant for May will contain “ Breitmann’s 
Rauch-lied,” written expressly for that periodical by Charles 
G. Leland. 


We have received several intemperately expressed letters from 
Mr. John Hampden of Swindon, with reference to our article on 
“The Rotundity of the Earth” in our last, informing us that 
Mr. Walsh’s award is awaiting a trial in the Court of Queen’ 
Bench, and taking exception to what we said as “a one-sided 
version” tending to prejudice Mr. Hampden’s case. We were 
ignorant of the fact that legal proceedings had actually com- 
menced, and if Mr. Hampden’s complaint against us is tenable, 
we express our sincere regret for having published the article. 
But we do not think we exceeded the limits of fair cntcism, 
nor that Mr. Hampden can justly complain of our remarks— 
certainly we cannot publish Mr. Hampden’s letters, bristling # 
they do with such terms as “impostors,” “ thieves,” “swindlets, 
etc., charging us with being “liars and cowards ;” and stating, 
that he is “in possession of a truth that will smash every tooth 
in the head of the vulgar and insolent journalists who by sneets 
and abuse seek to silence him.” In the point at issue between 
Mr. Hampden and Mr. Wallace many persons imagine a great 
truth to be at stake. In the interest of Science, therefore, 
we regret that any money clement should have been mito 
duced ; but surely Mr. Hampden must see that were his cause 
ever so good, it must be condemned in the estimation of every 
respectable man by the use of such violent expletives in 
support as those of which we give specimens. Mr. Hampden) 
undeniable ability, energy, and perseverance must one 
respect from those who differ with him; it 1s much :? 
regretted that they are not more usefully employed. a 
“ Zetetic philosopher” is utterly in error when he charges " 
with defending Messrs. Walsh and Wallace as “ friends,” since 
we have no acquaintance with either of those gentlemen. 
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THE 


The Satvt Paul's (Strahan and Co.).—The interest deepens in the 
ihree stories Which are running through this magazine. Many alook 
willbe turned to the western sky at night, in consequence of Mr. 
Proctor’s account of “a miniature sun ”—Jupiter—* the noblest 
planet of the solar system,” and when tired of star-gazing, readers 
ri find much of sublun: wry matter in this month’s number to arrest 
and repay attention. 


MAGAZINES. 


Good Words for the Young (Strahan and Co.).—There are 
riety and vivacity in this number ; the latter occasionally carried 
ievond the limit which divides allowable animal spirits from coarse- 


ws. “King Arthur’s Great Boar Hunt” progresses vigorously ; 
md the “Merry Cobbler of Bagdad” and “Going up the 


Hooghley ” commence promisingly. 

Magazine (Strahan and Co.).—The opening story, “A 
Chance Child,” is sad and sweet. The earnest article on “ Cowper 
nd his Hymns” is brought to a conclusion. Chapters 1 to 3 of 
“One of Many : a bit of Family History,” are of good augury. Kate, 
te youthful heroine, attached to solitude, yet prompt | for useful 
ution, enlists sympathy. 


Sunday 


The St. Fames's Magazine (F. Enos Arnold) is an average 
wmber. There is some interesting gossip about “ Chelsea Hos- 
jal.” The illustration appears to have no reference to any of the 
watents, and has certainly no intrinsic value. 


The Contemporary Review for March (Strahan and Co.).— 
When we say that this number is an average number, we are giving 
thigh praise. Science is well represented in the articles by Canon 
ristram on the “ Conservation of Native Races” and by Dr. Car- 
pater on * Ocean Currents.” In the former an analogy is traced 
ixtween the extirpation of “island forms” of animal and vegetable 
ie before the inroads of civilization and the extinction of every 
ioriginal race before the presence of the white man. Mr. Tristram 
teads for both, and maintains that until something more than our 
wn advance in wealth is recognized, our colonial system must 
rmain the opprobrium of Christianity and the reproach of civiliza- 
io. Mr. Helps discourses in his accustomed way on “ The War 
ad General Culture,” and Miss Collet criticizes the writings of Mr. 
futton, whom most people know through the medium of the 
Yecator. Mr. Capes’ ** Reform of the Church Services” favours 
headoption of every suitable means for acting on the imaginative 
feulty of our congregations, which he contends has hitherto been 
induly neglected. 


We have received Chambers’ Fournal (W. and R. Chambers, 
london and Edinburgh) for January, February, and March, sus- 
lining its long-established reputation for pleasant gossiping essays, 
tadable stories, and useful ana. 


The Gentleman's Magazine (W. U1. Allen and Co.), edited, as our 

taders are aware, by Mr. Joseph Hatton, the talented author of the 
‘Tallants of Barton,” and other equi ally successful novels, opens 
mth the first of Cowden Clarke’s papers on “The Comic Writers 
England. ” This time we have Chaucer, a theme on which life- 
imglove and study has entitled Mr. Clarke to be “ right voluble.” 


The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Sons) con- 
tues its serial storics, and has two especially seasonable articles, 
contrasted as to locality —“ bE ister in the Far North,” by David 
»and “ Holy Weck in Rome.” In“ English Hymns and Hymn 
Writers ” the editor has a subject of which he is well qualified to 
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Our notice of the Art F 
fall, will be found ante 
b 438. 


ournal for April, edited by Mr. S. C. 


~ 437, .with a specimen woodcut on 


Ant Pictorial and Industrial, No. 9 (Si umpson Low, Son, and 
ton), reproduces with its usual remarkable fidelity Van der 
Werff’s “Holy Family ;” a bold and dignified sketch by W. Cave 


as, taken from the noble bust of H: umpden i in the National Por- 
by J. L. Hamon, in which the soft 


nit Gallery ; “ The New Doll,” 








°c? 
453 
animation of the child’s blissful face contrasts vividly with the 
staring immobility of her wooden treasure; a fac-simile of the 
original drawing of Raffaelle’s Study for the Figure of “ Poetry” (in 
the possession of Her Majesty) ; and a reproduction of the engrav 
ing of “ Poetry,” by Raphael Morghen, after the fresco in the 
Vatican—affording an interesting comparison. Among several able 
articles we must specify Mr. G. W. Yapp's “Hero Artists,” detailing 
the achievements and tragic fate of some victims of the late war. 
The part for April has not reached us, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,—£uglish and Scottish His- 
torical Ballads, edited for the use of schools, with introduction, notes 
and glossary, by Arthur Milman, M.A., (uniform with Scott’s Marmion, 
edited for schools by E. Ek. Morris, M.A.),fcap. 8vo. ZheSecond Book 
of Virgils Aeneid Translated by Dryden, with explanatory notes, 
exercises in the analysis of sentences, and other aids for the use of 
candidates for examination, and especially for the use of students 
in Government Training Colleges, by Walter M‘Leod, F.R.G.S., 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 12mo. Sca/a Latina: a series of 
elementary Latin exercises to accompany the Latin accidence, by 
the Rev. J. Westley Davis, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth 
Grammar School, 12mo, Freddie's Latin Lessons, on the plan of 
“ Mary’s Grammar,” by Mary Albert. Aunt Rachel’s Letters about 
Water and Air; a few facts about heat in relation to these sub- 
stances told in simple language, 1 vol. 18mo. 


’ 


J. CAMDEN HOTTEN.— 7he Log of the “ Water Lily” (Thames Gig) 
during r Two Cruises in the Summers of 1851-2, on the Rhine, Neckar, 
Main, Moselle, Danube, and other streams of Germany. By R. B. 
Mansfield, B.A., of University College, Oxford, and illustrated by 
Alfred Thompson, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. George 
Chapman's Plays, from the Original Texts. Edited with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 4 vols., tastefully 
printed, uniform with Wm. Pickering’s cditions of the “ Old Dra- 
matists.” Lost Beauties of the English Language. Revived and 
Revivable in England and America. An Appeal to Authors, Poets, 
Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. In 
crown $8vo, uniform with che “ Slang Dictionary.” 


Messrs. LOCKWOOD AND Co.—Practical Plane Geometry: 
giving the Simplest Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one 
Plane, by J. F. Heather, M.A. Projection, Orthographic, Topographic, 
and Perspective: giving the various modes of Delineating Solid 
Forms by Constructions on a Single Plane Surface, by J. F. Heather, 
M.A. Drawing and Measuring /ustruments, by J. ¥. Heather, M.A. 
Optical Instruments ; including more especially Telescopes, Mi 
croscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of maps and plans 
by photography, by J. F. Heather, M.A, Surveying and Astrono- 
F. Heather, M.A. Descriptive Geometry, 


mical Instruments, by J. 

by J. F. Heather, M.A., New Edition. Axalytical Geometry and 
Conical Sections, a Rudimentary Treatise on, by James Hann, 
late Mathematical Master of King’s College School, London. New 


Edition, rewritten. Cicero; Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Davies, M.A. 
THE FOLLOWING REVIEWS ARE IN TYPE, AND WILL APPEAR IN 


OUR NEXT :—Sutherland’s Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Flowers ; 
Thomson’s Handbook of the Flower-Garden; The History of My Relt- 


| gious Opinions, by Dr. Newman; A Winter Journey to Rome, by W. 


Sir William Denison ; 


Evill; Varielies of Vice-regal Life, by 
Ge orge i ‘hitefield The 


Gladstone’s Life and Travels of the Rev. 
Letters of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by Mrs. Austin; Petsetilla’s Posy, 
by Tom Hood; Walt Whitman’s Poems, with Memoir by W. M 
Rossetti; Dr. Cunningham’s Notes on the Natural History o 
the Strait of Magellan and Patagonia; The Facobite Lairds of 
Gask, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, etc., etc. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
attention to anonymous communications. 
All Letters, &c., for the Editor, and Books 
Sor review, should be addressed to Mr.S. R. 
TOWNSHEND MAYER, 25, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., or to care of the publishers. 








TO OUR READERS. 
Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full information. 





NOTICE. — Books intended for _ re- 


view should not arrive at the office 
later than ten days previous to publi- 
cation. In the case of illustrated works, the 


Editor will select those specimen blocks 
which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion, and will then communicate with 
the publishers of the same respecting their 
transmission. 


Reading and Speaking. 
SIX LECTURES ON ELOCUTION 
will be given by 


MISS EMILY FAITHFULL, 


WITH READINGS IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
at the 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
164, GREAT PoRTLAND-STREET, 
Every Tuesday Afternoon, at 3 o'clock. 
COMMENCED ON MARCH 14th, 1871. 


Fee for the Course, 12s. 
Single Lecture, 2. 6d. 


Names to be sent in as soon as possible to Madame 
Blangy, 164, Great Portland-street, or to Miss Faithfull, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 


CHARLES WATKINS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
54, CHANCERY-LANE. 
(Formerly of Parliament Street, late of Charing Cross.) 

_CHARLES WATKINS begs leave to call attention to 
his removal to the above address, where, with increased 
facilities, and — himself of every recent improvement 
in the art, he is enabled to produce pictures in the highest 
style of art at atly reduced prices. During a period 
extending over fifteen years he has had the honour of receiv- 
ing several sittings from His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and — of the Royal Family, the most distinguished 
pe: =| peer pi = Legislature, the Bar, 
ysic, an ivinity, and ne: y celebrity in the 
world of Literature, Sense, pe bon che. 

CHARLES WATKINS, PHOTOGRAPHER, 

s4, CHANCERY-LANE, W.C. 


‘THE ORCHESTRA: 


The Largest and Best Journal of Music and 
the Drama. 


Price Threepence Weekly. 


May be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsman in Town 
or Country ; or Subscriptions (payable in advance) may be 
forwarded for copies free by post, at 

Per Year .. oe ee os 

» Half Year 

+» Quarter ee - an -. & 
to J. Swirt, Orchestra Office, 55, King-street, Regent 
street, W. 

Advertisements must be sent prepaid to the above address 
not later than Thursday. 

Four Lines (of eight words) and under, as. 6d. 
Each Line beyond, 6d. per line. 


15s. 6d. 
8s. 


The Illustrated Renew. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
UEL FOR OUR FIRES; or, Cont 


Pits, Colliers, and their Dangers. By the Author 
“Lilian’s Talks with Mamma about the Stars,” &c., En- 
gravings. Square royal. 1s. 6d. boards. 

RICHARD HUNNE: a ‘Story of Old 

London. By G. E. Sarcent, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles 
of an Old Manor House.” Engs. Imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d. bds. 

HOICE POETRY FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN. With Coloured Pictures and Wood 
Engravings. Sm. 4to, 2s. bds. : 

HE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 
‘ NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples 
in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 
4to, printed on toned paper, 6s. handsomely bound, gilt 


edges. 
HE COTTAGE ON THE SHORE; 
or, Little Gwen's Story. Engravings. Royal 16mo, 
1s 6d. boards ; 2s. extra, gilt edges. 
EADINGS: Adapted for Winter Ga- 
therings, Penny Readings, &c. &c. Edited by the 
Rev. James FLeminc, B.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Camberwell. Cr. 8vo, 1s. in cover ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
ILL THE DOCTOR COMES; and 
How to Help Him. By Grorce H. Hore, M.D., 
0 > ae Cheap and Popular Series. 6d. limp cloth ; 


° Ss. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY; 56, Parer- 
NOSTER-ROW and 164, PiccapiLLy. BRIGHTON: 31, Wis- 
TER-ROAD. AND ALL BooKSELLeErs, 





Just published, fcap. Svo, cloth, ss. 
HE POOR ARTIST ; or, Seven Eye- 
- sights and One Object, “‘ Science in Fable.” Second 
Edition, with a preliminary essay on Varieties of Vision in 
Man. By R. H Horne, Author of “ Orion,” &c. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ONDON FREE AND OPEN 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 25, NORFOLK 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
(Instituted April 25, 1866.) 
President—THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishops of 
Bancor, Caretown, Cuicnester, Derry and Rarnor, 
Licurietp, Lincotn, Perersorovcn, and TENNESSEE, 
and about 300 Peers, M.P.s, Church Dignitaries, and 
County Gentlemen. 
Hon. Treasurer—Octavius L. Hills, Esq., Lancing House, 
Richmond, S.W. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London, 95, Chancery-lane, 


Solicitor and Proctor—George H. Brooks, Esq., Doctors’- 
commons, E.C. 





Resident Secretary—S. R. Townshend Mayer, Fsq. 
The efforts of the Association, though primarily directed | 
to the Metropolis as being the creat centre and example of 
Church work, extend throughout the country. On the 3rd 
of March, 1869, it was resolved that Local Branch Associa 
tions (with independent action) be formed throughout the 
kingdom as soon as possible. The Annual: Reports of the 
Society's operations, containing lists of Members, Free and 
Open Churches, &c., may be had gratuitous/y on applica- | 
tion to the Secretary 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 





Now ready, 
HARLES KENT’S POEMS. 
THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION. 

Handsome cloth, bevelled boards. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“* As many of these compositions are already old acquaint 
ances, we need only glance at the pitubebere and appre- 
ciative delineations of poets in their haunts, called * Dream 
land ;’ at the rich and finished transcript from nature, entitled 
‘ Fructidor ;’ at the chivalrous tone of the writer's mind and 
its sympathy with modern ideas, as evidenced in such poems 
as ‘Lamartine in February; at his simple and genuine 
pathos, of which ‘Amelia’ is a type ; and at his sympath 
with the animated pleasures of rural life, in evidence of which 
we may cite ‘The Morris Dancers.’ ‘Aletheia’ is the 
longest, and, on the whole, the noblest poem in the collection. 
It will be recurred to not only for its beauty of description, 
but for its pure and elevated philosophy. ‘The reader will 
note not oA the atmosphere in which the chief figure moves, 
but also the full and appropriate details which enrich the 
picture. The high and varied merits of the book ought to 
insure its popularity.” —A theneum. 

CHARLTON TUCKER, 21, Northumberland Street, 

Strand. 


HE LONDON SEASON,.—To all who 
court the Gay and Festive Scenes, ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL is invaluable for promoting the Growth 





and Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair, making it 





Post-office Orders must be made payable to J, Swirt, 
Post-office, Regent-street, W. 


Printed for the Proprietor by Gitsert & RivincTon, 52, 


beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
G43" “‘ Ask for RowLanps’ Macassar OW.” 


St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, E.C., and Published by 
April 15th, 1871. 


HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
WORKS ON GARDENING AND FLOWERS, 
ARDENER, THE (Industrial Library), 


A Handbook for the Professional as well as the Ama. 


teur. With a Calendar for Monthly Operations. Feap, gyo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
AND FARMER'S 


,- DENER’S 
REASON WHY. Containing some thousands of 
Reasons, assigned by Davy, LieeiG, Forses, &c., for various 
Facts and Phenomena in the Cultivation of Vegetables and 
Tillage of Soil. By the Author of “The Reason Why,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
This day (Third Edition), feap., sewed. Price 3d. 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S PRIZE 
ESSAY 


Loo ° 
OTTAGE GARDENING. By E. W, 
BapGer. Suitable for Amateurs generally but par- 
ticularly for Cottagers, for distribution among whom packets 
containing twenty-five copies will be forwarded post 8 for 
5s. 6d. 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS ON FLOWERS. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT TYAS, M.A. 
V ILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND 
POPULARLY DESCRIBED. One Handsome 
Volume, with Twenty-four beautifully Coloured Groups by 
James Anprews, F.R.H.S. Cloth elegant, gilt sides and 
edges, 15s. 
LOWERS FROM THE HOLY LAND; 
or, the Plants of Scripture. With Twelve Coloured 
Plates by ANprews. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ‘ 
| er IWERS OF FOREIGN LANDS; 
their History and Botany. With Twelve Coloured 
Plates by ANDrews. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s : 
k LOWERS AND HERALDRY; or, 
Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. With 
Twenty-four Emblazoned Plates by Anprews. Extra cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. al : 
GENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; or, the 
~ Language of Flora. Six Coloured Plates by Anprews. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. e yi 
H ANDBOOK OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF FLOWERS. With Coloured Group by Anprews. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 1 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, 
65, Paternoster-row. 


NEW BOOKS 


Offered at a Large Reduction from Publishing 
Price by Messrs. REEVES and TURNER, 
196, Strand, W.C. 
HAUCER’S ENGLAND. By MATTHEW 
Illustrated with Engravings of Costumes, 
: 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
[1869 
n the author has 
availed himselfof the lately discovered « ontemporary © Hows 
hold Account” which was kept for the Countess — : 
the wife of Prince Lionel (third son of King Edward IL) 
It was in the retinue of Prince Lionel that the pon ae 
France. The author has furnished a graphic description 
the manners, customs, traditions, &« ., of t e times. i 
EFOE (Daniel) ; His Life and Recently 
Discovered Writings, extending from 1716 to 17% 
By Wituiam Ler. ‘Twenty-two plates of facsimiles, a 
traits, &c. Three handsome volumes, 8vo, cloth, 125. 9 
36s.) & . rs 
HAZiiiT (W.), MEMOIRS OF, with 
Selections from his Correspondence. By W. Carew 
8vo, cloth, 4. 7 w 
1007 


Browne. 
Domestic Manners, Amusements, &c. 
bevelled boards (pub. 24s.), 75. ; postage, 15. 
e account of the Life of Chaucer, 


Hazuitt. Three portraits, two vols., 
post 5s. 2d. ). ) pa 
In these new volumes much new matter has =. 


besides his letters, extracts are given 
e of his works. 


HISTORY OF 


d Smollett, 


together ; 
iary and a chronological catalogu i 
UGHES’S (Rev. T. 5.) 
ENGLAND, in Continuation of Humean nae 

from the Accession of George I., 1760, to the Acorn A 
Queen Victoria, 1837, with Notes, Corrections, &e. i 
Preliminary Essay ; fine portrait. Seven vols., 8v0, ‘nlss 
18s. (pub. £3 138. 6d.) ‘ : =" 
L vtron’s (Lord, Edward Bulwer) eal 
CELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS ;, being secs 
Criticisms, &c., on the following under-mentionee su mm 


Gray's Works, Sir Thomas Brown, 
versus Falkland, The Life of S« hiller, and Love upon Lite 
written in Youth ; ditto on the Influence of Lo 


rature and Real Life ; ditto Essays written in 


te , <S 
*,* Monthly Catalogues sent to any addre 
post free on receipt of One Stamp. 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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